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Under  Renewed  Criticism,  LEAA  Facing 
D-Day  on  Congressional  Re-Authorization  Vote 


The  findings  of  a new  and  highly  criti- 
cal evaluation  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  have  been  released 
Just  days  before  a major  Congressional 
vote  on  continuing  the  agency  after  Sep- 
tember, 1976. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  Washing- 
ton-based Center  for  National  Security 
Studies,  concluded  that  "LEAA  is  unclear 
as  to  its  mission  and  what  it  has  attempted 
it  has  done  poorly." 

"Not  only  has  the  LEAA  failed  to  halt 
the  rising  crime  rates,"  the  report  added, 
"but  (agency]  administrators  haven’t  yet 
determined  the  steps  or  procedures  that 
can  be  taken  to  achieve  that  goal."  The 
report  urged  that  Congress  abolish  the 
revenue-sharing  agency,  which  has  spent 
nearly  $4.4  billion  on  fighting  crime  since 
its  inception  in  1968. 

Whether  LEAA  is  abolished  or  not  is 
a derision  which  is  expected  to  be  reached 
shortly  by  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  is  currently  considering 
two  conflicting  pieces  of  re-authorization 


Crime  Takes  A Back  Seat 
To  Other  ’76  Campaign  Issues 


By  MICHAEL  BALTON 

As  the  November  presidential  election 
draws  near,  there  arc  seven  major  candi- 
dates actively  seeking  the,  -nomination. 
Wliilc  Jimmy  Carter  would  seem  to  be  a 
shoe-in  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
his  four  chief  rivals  remain  in  the  con- 
test to  varying  degrees.  On  the  Repub- 
lican side,  the  Ford-Reagan  race  is  be- 
ginning to  look  like  a toss-up. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  prim- 
aries, all  of  the  candidtes  wUI  have  an 
effect  on  the  two  nominees’  criminal 
justice  positions.  As  George  Wallace 
pointed  out  on  his  way  to  capturing  the 
Alabama  Primary,  every  candidate  can  use 
both  his  pledged  delegates  and  his  popular 
strength  to  influence  the  party  platform 
and  the  nominee's  stand  on  the  issues. 
While  some  of  the  candidates  may  not  be 
viable,  any  of  their  policies  may  be  very 
much  in  the  running. 

At  this  point  in  the  campaign,  the  issues 
of  crime  and  criminal  justice  have  been 
discussed  only  in  a vague  and  rhetorical 
manner.  Although  all  of  the  candidates 
feel  that  crime  is  a major  issue,  few  have 
proposed  specific  measures  to  aid  criminal 
justice  operations  and  to  counteract  crime. 

Some  candidates  have  taken  firm  stands 
on  particular  criminal  justice  issues,  but  no 
complete  law  enforcement  policy  has  em- 
erged from  any  contender.  Instead,  each 
candidate  seems  to  have  a few  pet  ideas 


about  the  crime  issue  while  overall  crim- 
inal justice  programs  are  sketchy  at  best. 
Some  topics  that  arc  important  to  the 
criminal  Justice  community  have  been 
virtually  ignored. 

* • • 

The  Democrats 

Jimmy  Carter 

The  former  Governor  of  Georgia  has 
been  said  to  have  a large  smile  that  masks 
his  small  grasp  of  the  important  campaign 
issues.  Perhaps  in  response  to  his  critics. 
Carter  has  published  a nine-page  "issues 
Summary.” 

In  a one-paragraph  statement  under  the 
heading  "Handgun  Control,"  Carter  states 
that  he  favors  the  registration  of  handguns 
and  a ban  on  the  sale  of  cheap  weapons.  “I 
believe  there  should  be  reasonable  licensing 
provisions,"  he  states,  "including  a wait- 
ing period  and  prohibition  of  ownership 
by  anyone  convicted  of  a crime  involving 
a gun  and  by  those  not  mentally  compe- 
tent." 

A somewhat  longer  statement  calls  for  a 
strong  and  independent  U.S.  Attorney 
General.  Caner  contends  that  the  office 
"must  be  removed  from  politics"  and 
given  'full  preogaiivcs,  independence  and 
authority."  Emphasizing  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  given  those  powers  "al- 
loicd  temporarily  to  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor during  the  Watergate  scandals."  Car- 
Condnued  on  Page  9 


legislation.  One,  introduced  by  Senator 
Roman  Hruska  (R-Neb.)  on  behalf  of  the 
Ford  Administration,  would  continue 
LEAA  for  another  five  years  through  1981, 
with  only  minor  changes  in  the  agency’s 
organization  and  operating  procedures. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  has 
introduced  his  own  reauthorization  bill 
entitled  the  Law  Enforcement  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1976  — which  would  cut 
LEAA’s  authority  to  only  three  more  years 
and  would  require  the  agency  to  operate 
under  the  stricter  oversight  of  Congress 
and  the  Justice  Department. 

Earlier  this  year,  Kennedy  had  charac- 
terized LEAA  as  "one  of  the  most  poorly 
organized  and  mismanaged  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government."  Refusing  to  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  abolishing  LEAA,  Ken- 
nedy said  that  if  his  bill  "fails  to  correct 
the  many  cenmon  abuses  which  plague 
the  administration  of  the  (Omnibus 
Crime  Control)  Act,  I believe  the  LEAA 
bureaucracy  should  be  dismantled." 

Charging  that  "local  courts  and  judi- 
aal  systems  had  almost  been  completely 
ignored  by  LEAA,"  Kennedy  proposes 
amendments  to  the  Crime  Control  Act 
which  would  require  LEAA  to  place  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the 
judiciary. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Kennedy’s  legis- 
lation. LEAA  would  be  directed  to  ear- 
mark one-third  of  discretionary  grant  funds 


for  the  couns.  State  and  local  judiciaries 
would  be  empowered  to  establish  their 
own  autonomous  planning  boards,  with 
their  members  appointed  by  each  state 
chief  justice.  Any  plans  submitted  by  these 
new  boards  would  be  deemed  "presump- 
tively valid"  by  state  planning  agencies. 

As  if  to  ensure  the  expanded  involve- 
ment of  the  judiciary  in  the  grant  process, 
Kennedy's  bill  would  also  reserve  at  least 
two  seats  on  SPA  boards  for  representa- 
tives of  the  courts. 

The  legislation  endorsed  by  the  Ford 
Administration  also  makes  reference  to  the 
needs  of  American  court  systems,  although 
in  less  emphatic  terms  than  those  proposed 
by  the  Massachusetts  senator.  According 
to  the  Administration-backed  bill,  LEAA 
would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
"the  development,  demonstration,  cvalua- 
tiuii,  jiipicmcntation,  aid  purchase  of 
methods,  devices,  personnel,  faciliries, 
equipment,  and  supplies  designed  to 
strengthen  courts  and  improve  the  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  justice  including 
court  planning.” 

The  block  grant  format  under  which, 
to  a large  extent.  LEAA  operates  would  be 
modified  by  the  Kennedy  proposals.  His 
plan  would  authorize  cities,  urban  counties 
or  local  government  units  to  formulate 
comprehensive  plans  and  to  receive  "mini- 
. block  grants.”  thereby  eliminating  the 
Continued  on  Page  18 


High  Court  Slaps  New  Curbs 
On  Entrapment  Defense  Use 


In  the  latest  in  a long  line  of  entrap- 
ment decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
last  month  that  a person  may  be  convicted 
for  selling  drugs  or  contraband  even  though 
he  may  have  purchased  the  narcotics  from 
undercover  agents  and  informers  and 
sold  them  to  other  government  agents. 

The  S to  3 ruling  was  handed  down  with 
two  majority  opinions.  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist.  in  conjunction  with  Justice 
Byron  R.  White  and  Chief  Justice  Warren 
E Burger,  argued  against  any  entrapment 
defense.  Rehnquist  wrote  that  as  long  as 
the  defendant  was  "predisposed"  to 
make  an  illegal  sale,  no  amount  of  gov- 
ernment "misconduct"  or  involvement  in 
the  purchase  may  prohibit  conviction. 

The  second  majority  view,  written  by 
Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  and  supported 
by  Justice  Harry  A Blackmun  was  some- 
what less  emphatic.  It  stated  that  where 
the  defendant  was  "predisposed"  to  com- 
mit a crime,  "police  overinvolvcment  in 
the  crime  would  have  to  reach  a demon- 


strable level  of  outrageousness  before  it 
could  bar  conviction." 

Powell  also  wrote  that  cases  in  which 
police  "overinvolvement"  would  be  suffi- 
ciently "outrageous"  to  bar  a conviction 
would  be  "rare  if  in  fact  there  would 
be  any  at  all. 

In  broadening  the  extent  to  which  the 
police  are  allowed  to  participate  in  setting 
up  an  illegal  act  to  make  an  arrest  or  build 
a conviction,  the  ruling  significantly 
strengthens  the  power  of  law  enforce- 
ment, specifically  in  the  narcotics  area. 

The  decision  upholds  a ruling  by  the 
U.S  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis  in  a case 
involving  heroin  sales  by  Charles  S.  Hamp- 
ton. The  sale  of  the  drug  had  been  arranged 
by  an  acquaintance  of  the  petitioner  who 
was  a Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
informant. 

The  Court’s  decision  comes  three  years 
after  a major  Court  ruling  (U  S.  v.  Russell) 
which  limited  the  circumstances  where  a 
Continued  on  Page  18 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L . Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  mctliods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crim- 
inal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  (usponsibiiity  for  recovering  the 
evidence; 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  clement  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives arc  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 
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UConn  Prof  Urges  Ban 
On  Courtroom  Volceprint  Use 

Voiceprints  should  not  be  permitted  as 
evidence  in  court,  but  they  can  be  good 
investigative  tools,  according  vto  recent 
tests  conducted  by  a University  of  Con- 
necticut professor. 

Dr.  Allan  Reich,  an  assistant  professor 
of  speech,  said  that  voiceprints  are  “quite 
good  for  narrowing  down  the  suspect 
pool,”  but  he  added  that  “their  error  rate 
is  too  high  to  wa,  'at  their  use  as  evi- 
dence.” 

Reich  recently  conducted  experiments 
in  which  subjects  assumed  foreign  accents 
or  spoke  through  handkerchiefs  or  metal 
tubes  to  disguise  their  voices.  Trained 
voiceprint  analysts  often  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  faked  voices  from  the  real 
ones,  he  said,  or  to  match  a person’s  dis- 
guised voice  with  his  undisguised  voice. 

Reich  explained  that  a voice  print  is 
a visual  representation  of  the  frequency 
and  modulation  of  human  speech.  It  is 
electronically  traced  on  paper  in  the  form 
of  a spectrogram  through  a special  voice 
filtering  device,  he  said. 

NY,  Indiana  Troopers  Hit 
By  Effects  of  Grooming  Case 

Repercussions  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
upholding  of  police  grooming  codes  have 
been  felt  in  state  police  departments  in 
New  York  and  Indiana. 

Based  on  its  April  5 ruling,  the  Court 
recently  vacated  a decision  by  a lower 
court  declaring  unconstitutional  a New 
York  Sute  police  regulation  limiting  the 
length  of  a trooper's  hair. 

In  requesting  that  the  Court  overturn 
the  Lower  court’s  ruling,  the  state  con- 
teded  that  it  did  not  violate  the  rights 
of  the  troopers  when  it  tried  to  regulate 
their  personal  appearance.  It  added  that 
the  grooming  codes  were  necessary  for 
safety  and  efficiency  and  that  a neat  ap- 
pearance would  engender  public  coopera- 
tion. 

In  Indiana,  female  state  troopers  will 
not  be  permitted  to  wear  any  hair  style  in 
which  their  hair  hangs  over  the  collar  of 
their  uniform.  The  state’s  police  board 
recently  adopted  a grooming  regulation 
which  mandates  the  same  hair  length  for 
male  and  female  troopers.  Indiana  present- 
ly has  its  first  women  troopers  in  training. 

The  new  code  states  that  a female 
trooper's  hair  in  the  back  should  be  “neat- 
ly groomed  and  shall  not  hang  over  the 
collar.”  Long  bangs  arc  also  prohibited  by 
the  regulation  which  adds  that  hair  can- 
not “fall  below  the  band  of  the  proper 
uniform  headgear.” 

Stun  Gun  Gets  Approval 
From  Product  Safety  Panel 

The  controversial  Tascr  stun  gun  which 
shocks  its  targets  with  electronic  darts 
recently  received  a vote  of  confidence 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
duct Safety  Commission  who  said  that  the 
gun  may  be  a valuable  weapon. 

Richard  Simpson  stated  that  the  device, 
under  harsh  criticism  because  it  has  been 
used  in  several  robberies,  might  have  a 
place  on  the  American  market  because  it 
is  less  likely  to  cause  serious  injuries 
than  convential  handguns. 

While  Simpson's  agency  and  Congress 
were  petitioned  last  fall  to  ban  the  device 
as  a dangerous  product,  only  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  has 
uken  on  responsibility  for  the  stun  gun. 
ATF  recently  declared  the  weapon  under 
its  jurisdiction  and  subjected  it  to  the  same 


registration  rules  as  conventional  firearms. 

Simpson  noted  that  if  his  commission 
had  voted  on  the  weapon,  he  would  not 
have  banned  it.  “It  appears  to  be  at  least 
a reasonable  alternative  to  the  handgun," 
he  said. 

Bank  Says  FBI  Agents  Used 
Status  to  Get  Unsecure  Loans 

Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation have  “routinely”  received  un- 
secured loans  from  the  financially-troubled 
Security  National  Bank  of  New  Jersey,  ac- 
cording to  papers  recently  filed  in  New- 
ark's Federal  Court. 

Bank  officials  have  also  testified  that 
all  the  FBI  agents  had  to  do  to  obtain 
loans  of  up  to  $25,000  was  to  show  their 
identification. 

Joseph  P Dunn,  president  and  founder 
of  Security  National,  said  that  FBI  bor- 
rowing at  one  point  reached  a “million 
plus,"  which  equaled  more  than  one-third 
of  the  bank's  net  worth. 

Another  Security  National  officer  has 
testified  that  “many  of  the  300  or  so  un- 
secured loans  on  the  books,  extremely 
unusual  in  themselves,"  were  delinquent  on 
repayments  of  principle.  The  bank  of- 
ficial added  that  some  were  also  behind  on 
interest  payments. 

While  the  exact  number  of  the  FBI 
loans  that  were  in  default  has  not  been 
made  public.  Dunn  said  “only  a very  small 
percentage"  of  the  agents  were  behind 
in  their  payments.  “I  can't  give  you  the 
exact  percent^es,"  he  testified. 

Former  Newark  FBI  head,  Wallace  La 
Prade  said  that  the  Bureau  had  "no  policy" 
on  the 'kind  of  bank  loans  its  employees 
nude.  “It's  completely  the  business  of  the 
employee"  and  the  bank,  he  added. 

LEAA  Opens  Search  for  New 
Juvenile  Diversion  Proposals 

LEAA  is  continuing  its  search  for  in- 
novative programs  to  promote  diversion 
of  juvenile  offenders  from  the  criminal 
justice  system,  with  the  announcement 
last  month  that  grants  totaling  $10  mil- 
lion will  be  awarded  to  public  and  private 
agencies  submitting  successful  ideas  for 
such  projects. 

In  opening  the  hunt  for  program  pro- 
posals. LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W. 
Velde  acknowledged  that  while  there  are 
“significant"  differences  among  youthful 
offenders,  “Many  juveniles  engage  in 
episodic  acts  of  lawbreaking  that  disappear 
as  they  grow  older." 

For  such  violators.  Velde  added,  “the 
diversion  effort  should  provide  more  ef- 
fective and  less  expensive  treatment.” 

Guidelines  for  the  submission  of  fund- 
ing proposals  can  be  obtained  from  state 
criminal  justice  planning  agencies,  LEAA 
Regional  Offices,  or  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
633  Indiana  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20531.  Preliminary  applications  must 
be  submitted  by  June  4,  1976. 

Urge  Psychological  Tests 
For  San  Diego  Deputies 

In  response  to  a grand  jury  report  which 
harshly  criticized  the  brutal  conditions  at 
the  San  Diego  County  Jail,  a top  county 
official  has  recommended  the  professional 
psychological  testing  of  all  candidates  for 
deputy  sheriff  positions. 

Chief  Administrative  Officer  David  K. 
Speer,  in  a letter  to  the  county  Board  of 
Supervisors,  said  he  has  included  a $3,400 
item  in  the  1976-77  budget  for  Sheriff 
John  Duffy  to  implement  a pilot  psycho- 


logical screening  project.  He  asked  that  the 
supervisors  approve  the  plan  in  principle  so 
that  a way  can  be  found  to  establish  the 
pilot  program  later  this  year. 

The  psychological  screening,  which 
would  be  used  along  with  polygraph  exam- 
inations and  background  investigations, 
would  be  part  of  an  effort  to  detect  un- 
acceptable prospects  for  deputy  jobs.  The 
grand  jury  also  recommended  that  those 
deputies  assigned  to  stress  positions,  such 
as  the  jail,  be  periodically  retested  for  emo- 
tional stability. 

Sheriff  Duffy  said  he  had  asked  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  last  year  for  funding 
to  begin  such  a screening  effort,  but  that 
the  money  had  been  dropped  from  the 
budget. 

New  York  PBA  Chief  Quits, 
Cites  Rank  and  File  Opposition 

The  president  of  New  York  City  s Pa- 
trolmen's Benevolent  Association  abruptly 
resigned  early  this  month,  chargt  g that 
internal  opposition  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  to  lead  the  group. 

Insisting  at  a news  conference  that  he 
had  not  been  driven  from  office,  Ken 
McFeeley  said  that  he  was  leaving  as  a 
dramatic  demonstration  that  “1  ain’t 
here  for  myself,  I’m  here  for  the  P.B.A.” 

McFeeley  noted  that  he  intends  to 
campaign  for  re-election  next  year  and 
would  obtain  rank  and  file  support  by  con- 
vincing the  membership  of  his  unsel- 
fishness with  respect  to  the  organization. 
To  accomplish  that,  he  said,  "the  only 
thing  I could  think  of  was  giving  it  all 
up.” 

Many  New  York  City  policemen  ex- 
pressed surprise  over  the  resignation,  which 
came  in  the  second  year  of  a three  year 
term.  Some  officers  said  that  they  dis- 
trusted McFeeley's  contention  of  un- 
selfishness. “It  has  to  be  something  else,” 
a Bronx  patrolman  contended. 

Opinion  was  divided  on  the  force  re- 
garding McFeeley  s departure  as  union 
head.  Some  officers  said  they  were  glad 
the  union  leader  had  stepped  down,  while 
others  contended  that  he  had  “done  the 
best  he  could.” 
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Chi©f  Gain  Stirs  Furor  Cost  of  criminal  justice  system 

Over  Plan  to  Recruit  Gays  Jumped  to  $15  Biiiion  in  1974 


San  Francisco  Police  Chief  Charles 
Gain  recently  created  a civic  storm  of 
controversy  by  stating  that  there  is  room 
in  his  department  for  homosexual  police 
officers. 

In  the  April  issue  of  San  Francisco 
magazine.  Gain  asserted  that  "there's  no 
reason  why  a gay  person  cannot  become 
a police  officer."  He  added  that  "It  would 
be  blatant  discrimination  not  to  hire  such 
persons.  So  certainly,  he'd  be  hired  tom* 
morrow." 

Gain’s  remarks  prompted  one  of  his  in- 
spectors to  declare  that  gays  had  no  role 
in  police  work.  The  inspector’s  statement 
was  published  in  an  editorial  by  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  along  with  a story 
which  misquoted  the  chief  as  saying  that 
there  were  20  gays  on  the  force. 

A public  affairs  officer  attached  to 
Gain's  office  noted  that  the  gay  com- 
munity informed  the  department  that 
there  were  only  10  homosexuals  on  the 
force. 

Regardless  of  the  actual  number  of  gays 
within  the  department,  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Officers  Association  was  more  than 
upset  with  Gain’s  statements.  POA  presi- 
dent Sgt.  Jerry  Crowley  publicly  con- 
demned the  chief  for  making  what  he 
called  a political  play. 

POA  executive  board  member  Jack 
Delmar  explains  that  the  association  is  not 
opposed  to  gay  cops.  "Anyone  can  join  the 
force,"  he  said.  “But  they  must  meet  cer- 
tain standards.”  However,  the  POA  execu- 
tive added  that  "We  did  come  out  against 
his  (Gain’s]  remarks  because  they  were 
divisive." 

D«lmar  accused  the  chief  of  trying  to 
build  a political  base  by  appeasing  the 
radical  communities.  "His  remarks  were 
not  conducive  to  a harmonious  relationship 
between  the  administration,  the  officers 
and  the  public,"  the  POA  official  declared. 

In  the  April  article,  Gain  suggested  that 


The  FBI's  crime  reports  and  statisti- 
cal duties  may  be  taken  over  by  a "neu- 
tral" agency  if  a recently  proposed  Jus- 
tice Department  plan  is  implemented. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Harold  R. 
Tyler  Jr.,  second  in  command  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  said  that  the  depan- 
menl’s  data  gathering  is  too  expensive, 
is  frequently  partisan,  and  too  often  is 
unavailable  when  needed  for  making 
decisions. 

Tyler  wants  to  place  the  crime  reports 
and  other  data-ccllecting  functions  with  a 
central  bureau  that  would  have  no  ax 
of  its  own  to  grind,  according  to  a report 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

While  the  Justice  Department  official 
has  not  singled  out  the  FBI  in  his  com- 
ments about  "partisan"  information,  the 
Bureau’s  annual  crime  reports  have  been 
accused  by  others  of  being  somewhat 
less  than  uniform.  Critics  say  that  the 
reports,  based  on  local  police  figures, 
are  susceptible  to  bias  and  election  year 
politics. 

In  publicly  outlining  his  plan  in  March, 
Tyler  said  that  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Report  is  "one  of  the  three  most  widely 
recognized  government-produced  indica- 
tors of  a national  trend  in  a given  field 
"along  with  the  cost-of-living  index  and  the 
unemployment  index." 

Recent  LEAA  findings  have  raised  ques- 


an  affirmative  action  program  to  hire  gays 
might  be  needed.  "What's  to  be  desired 
in  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  is 
that  we  have  sufficient  numbers  of  gay 
persons  as  to  be  reflective  of  the  gay  com- 
munity, just  as  we  want  sufficient  numbers 
of  black  persons  to  be  reflective  of  the 
black  community,"  the  chief  said.  “We 
want  to  have  the  gay  community  know 
that  we  are  open  to  employing  gays." 

Cain’s  spokesman  noted  that  the  Chief’s 


San  Francisco  Police  Chief  Charles  Gain 
remarks  were  “favorably"  received  by  the 
gay  community  but  he  admitted  that 
there  was  "negative  reaction"  from  within 
the  department  and  a "mixed"  response 
from  the  city  as  a whole. 

When  asked  if  any  gays  came  forward 
to  join  the  department  since  Gain’s  state- 
ments, the  spokesman  replied;  “They 
would  have  to  go  through  the  civil  ser- 
vice procedure.  They  couldn’t  be  accepted 
' Continued  on  Page  5 


lions  about  the  FBI  statistics.  The  Justice 
Department  agency  interviewed  crime  vic- 
tims at  random  in  selected  cities  and  found 
actual  crime  rates  up  to  three  times  higher 
than  the  FBI  had  reported. 

"I'm  not  suggesting  that  people  'cheat' 
when  reporting,"  Tyler  recently  told  the 
Federal  Business  Association  in  New  York. 
"Unfortunately,  neutral  information  in  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain." 

Tyler  noted  that  the  54  programs  within 
the  Justice  Department’s  17  agencies  spend 
almost  $64  million  annually  on  informa- 
tion gatherir^,  according  to  Office  of  Man- 
cement  and  Budget  estimates.  0MB  re- 
ported that  the  figure  represents  about 
two  percent  of  the  department’s  total 
budget,  compared  to  the  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment spends  for  data  collection. 

Justice  Department  data  are  stored  "in 
separate  little  administrative  niches,"  Tyler 
said,  where  the  information  is  not  put  to 
best  possible  use.  "A  new  bureau  of  crim* 
inaJ  justice  information  would  make  it 
available  for  decision  making,"  the  De- 
puty Attorney  General  added. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  concrete 
action  is  taken  on  Tyler's  plan.  He  said 
that  the  creation  of  such  a bureau  will  re- 
quire an  act  of  Congress  and  that  more 
planning  is  needed  before  proposed  legis- 
lation can  be  drafted. 


The  price  for  maintaining  the  nation's 
criminal  justice  system  for  fiscal  year 
1974  climbed  15  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year  to  a total  dire«  expenditure  of 
$15  billion,  according  to  a report  released 
last  month  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

In  releasing  the  findings,  LEAA  Ad- 
ministrator Richard  W.  Velde  said  that  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974  local  governments 
accounted  for  61  percent  of  all  criminal 
justice  expenditures,  states  spent  26  per- 
cent. and  federal  expenditures  were  13 
percent  of  the  total. 

On  the  whole,  the  largest  proportion  of 
criminal  justice  expenditures  by  all  govern- 
ments was  for  police  protection  which 
costs  $8.5  billion  or  57  percent  of  the 
total,  according  to  the  repon. 

Entitled  "Expenditure  and  Employ- 
ment Data  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem, 1974,"  the  report  was  published 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
LEAA.  It  is  the  sixth  in  a series  presenting 
statistics  on  American  criminal  justice  em- 
ployment and  expenditures. 

Containing  expenditure  and  employ- 
ment information  on  all  segments  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  the  report  covers 
federal,  state  and  county  governments, 
the  17  largest  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistii.al  Areas,  312  counties  with  a 
1970  population  of  over  100,000  and 
384  cities  with  a 1970  population  of 
50,000  or  more. 

Police  protection,  judicial  activities, 
legal  services  and  prosecution,  and  indigent 
defense  were  financed  mainly  by  local 
government,  according  to  the  report, 
while  the  federal  government  wai’  the 
chief  supporter  of  "ocher  criminal 
justice"  activities.  The  report  adds  that 
state  governments  were  the  largest  sup- 
porters of  corrections. 

Analyzing  the  expenditures  in  dollar 
amounts,  the  report  said  that  local  govern- 
ments spent  $9.1  billion  for  criminal 
justice  services  during  fiscal  1974,  states 
expended  $3.9  billion,  and  the  federal 
government  spent  $2  billion.  The  $15 
biiiion  total  direct  expendiw^f , were 
almost  15  percent  above  fiscal  *1973, 
according  to  the  repon. 

In  terms  of  criminal  justice  employ- 
ment, "Expenditures  and  Employment 
Data"  states  that  local  governments  ac- 
counted for  664,862  full-time  equivalent 


A sweeping  proposal  to  reform  New 
York's  juvenile  justice,  highlighted  by  a call 
for  the  implementation  of  determinate  sen- 
tencing, has  been  presented  to  Governor 
Hugh  Carey  and  memben  of  the  state  legis- 
lature by  the  Community  Service  Society, 
a private  non-profit  social  aaion  group. 

The  plan,  outlined  in  a policy  statement 
issued  last  month  by  the  Society’s  Commit- 
tee on  Youth  and  Correction,  calls  for  sen- 
tences to  be  handed  down  as  punishment 
in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  crime. 
The  sentences  would  be  fixed  by  the  court 
within  certain  limits  to  be  established  by 
the  legislature. 

Moving  to  a system  of  punitive  senten- 
cing, the  Society  notes,  is  not  meant  to  im- 
ply that  they  advocate  abolition  of  juvenile 
rehabilitation  programs.  "Indeed,"  the  or- 
ganization adds,  "such  programs  should  be 
expanded,  especially  in  the  areas  of  voca- 
rionaJ  and  educational  training.  We  are  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  forced  rchabilita- 


employees,  the  states  employed  252.588, 
and  the  federal  government  maintained 
93,755  criminal  justice  workers  as  of 
October,  1974. 

Total  employees  in  the  criminal  justice 
field  increased  by  6.8  percent  over  the 
previous  year  and  their  payroll  was  up 
5.6  percent,  according  to  the  report.  How- 
ever, it  adds  that  there  was  little  change 
from  the  previous  years  in  the  distribution 
of  expenditures,  employees  and  payroll, 

The  report  notes  that  corrcaions  ac- 
counted for  22  percent  ($3.2  billion)  of 
the  total  criminal  justice  price  tag;  the 
judiciary  consumed  12  percent  ($1.8 
billion);  legal  services  and  prosecution  cost 
five  percent  ($771  million):  other  criminal 
justice  services  accounted  for  less  than 
three  percent  ($388  million);  and  indigent 
defense  utilized  less  than  two  percent 
($245  million).  Police  protection  took 
a 57  percent  bite  of  the  total  monies, 
costing  $8.5  billion,  according  to  the 
report. 

Because  the  available  source  data  for  all 
jurisdictions  do  not  separate  activities 
for  agencies  that  handle  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  the  categories  of  judicial, 
legal  services  and  prosecution,  and  indigent 
defense  include  expenditure  and  employ- 
ment data  for  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
cases. 

According  to  the  report,  civil  cases 
account  for  a large  proportion  of  the  court 
workload  nationwide  and  for  lesser  pro- 
portions of  the  legal  services,  prosecution 
and  indigent  defense  activities.  LEAA  said 
that  various  alternatives  arc  being  con- 
sidered to  measure  the  proportion  of 
civil  and  criminal  cases  for  future  reports 
in  this  scries. 

Despite  the  minor  inaccuracy  in  the 
findings,  Velde  said  that  the  report  would 
be  useful  to  law  enforcement  personnel, 
states  and  cities.  "It  will  help  them  evalu- 
ate their  current  programs  and  arrive  at 
priorities  to  improve  the  criminal  justice 
systems,"  he  noted. 

The  administrator  added  that  additional 
statc-by-statc  data  will  be  made  available 
directly  to  State  crimirfal  justice  planning 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  preparing  the 
comprehensive  plans  required  by  LEAA. 

Individuals  can  obtain  a copy  of  the 
report  for  $3.90  from  the  National  Crim- 
inal Justice  Reference  Service,  PO.  Box 
24036.  Washington.  DC  20024. 


tion  as  the  basis  for  the  juvenile  justice 
system." 

While  Slopping  short  of  labeling  all  re- 
habilitative programs  failures,  CSS  said  chat 
indeterminate  sentencing,  which  they  call 
"the  cornerstone  of  the  rehabilitative  sys- 
tem," has  resulted  in  "the  incarceration  of 
many  poor  children,  minority  children  and 
children  who  have  committed  relatively 
minor  offenses.” 

Under  the  proposed  new  sentencing  for- 
mat, the  Society  says,  a juvenile  will  know 
"that  he  has  been  given  that  sentence  be- 
cause he  has  done  an  act  which  society 
considers  criminal,  and  therefore  soci«.cy 
wishes  to  punish  him,  be  protected  from 
him  or  to  supervise  his  actions  for  a certain 
period  of  time." 

CSS  urged  the  development  of  a new 
code  of  juvenile  offenses  for  the  state.  The 
code  would  include  only  those  offenses 
that  are  crimes  when  committed  by  adults, 
and  omit  the  so-called  victimless  crimes. 


Justice  Dept.  Plans  New  Unit 
To  Handle  Crime  Statistics 


Urge  Juvenile  Justice  Reform  in  NY 
With  Determinate  Sentence  Provisions 
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Concepts  in  Criminal  Investigation 


Administering  the 
Investigative  Function: 
Performance  Analysis 


By  RICHARD  H.  WARD 

This  is  the  seventh  in  a series  of  articles  on  the 
concepts  and  theories  of  criminal  investigation.  The 
author  is  a former  New  York  City  detective  and  author 
of  Introduction  to  Criminal  Investigation. 

• « * 

Objective  measures  of  performance  in  criminal 
investigation  raise  several  problems  for  the  administra- 
tor. Traditionally,  the  number  of  arrests  and  clearances 
made  by  an  investigator  were  used  as  a means  of  measur- 


ing effectiveness.  Theoretically,  the  more  arrests  an  in- 
vestigator made,  the  higher  his  or  her  performance.  Of 
course,  such  measures  do  not  include  factors  such  as  the 
quality  of  the  arrest,  or  the  difficulty  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Generally,  a murder  or  manslaughter  case  is  easier 
to  clear  than  a burglary  or  robbery.  Further,  in  many 
jurisdictions  multiple  arrests  on  one  case  arc  counted 
individually  rather  than  as  one  case  cleared.  In  short, 
developing  objective  measures  of  investigator  performance 
can  present  a knotty  problem  if  not  carefully  designed 
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quality  electronic  aids  for  specialized 
applications. 
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termeasure equipment  are  currently  being 
used  throughout  the  world  by  large  and 
small  companies  and  police  departments 
who  require  guaranteed  performance 
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and  implemented.  , 

A second  consideration  is  related  to  the  performance 
of  the  investigative  units.  Most  police  departments  utilized 
specialized  investigative  units,  but  to  compare  the  per- 
formance of  the  Homicide  Squad  with  that  of  the  Rob- 
bery Detail  is  like  comparing  apples  to  oranges.  Neverthe- 
less, the  administrator  should  be  able  to  determine  which 
units  arc  performing  at  optimum  levels  and  those  which 
arc  performing  below  average. 

Qearance  Rates 

A major  problem  related  to  performance  measures  is 
the  manner  in  which  data  arc  collected.  The  recent  Rand 
Corporation  Report  on  The  Criminal  Investigation  EYoccss 
notes  that  this  problem  can  be  alleviated  by  collecting 
data  in  the  following  categories: 

• Cleared  by  arrest  for  the  instant  offense:  all  per- 
petrators arrested;  some  perpetrators  remain  unarrested. 

• Cleared  by  arrest  for  another  offense,  with  identi- 
fication as  follows  (multiple  categories  permitted): 
positive  identification;  physical  evidence;  confession; 
possession  of  stolen  property;  similar  modus  operandi; 
other. 

• Geared  without  an  arrest:  victim  refuses  to  prose- 
cute; property  recovered;  other  (died,  held  in  another 
jurisdiction,  etc.),  unfounded  (i.e.,  no  crime  was  com- 
mitted); not  cleared  or  unfounded. 

As  the  Rand  Report  states,  the  above  categories  do 
not  address  the  issue  of  quality,  and  cites  The  National 
Advisory  Group  on  Productivity  in  Law  Enforcement 
(1973)  suggestion  that  quality  arrests  should  only  include 
those  cases  which  pass  the  first  judicial  screening  test. 
While  there  are  some  problems  with  this  approach,  such 
as  the  prosecutor's  policies,  it  can  provide  a better  mea- 
sure than  a subjective  evaluation  by  a supervisor. 

Measuring  Individual  Performance 

Any  attempt  to  measure  individual  performance  of 
investigators  should  include  the  supervisor's  evaluation. 
However,  the  overall  evaluation  should  include  some  form 
of  objective  measurement  based  opon  data  relative  to  job 
assignment,  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  Such  an  evalu- 
ation is  designed  to  protect  the  investigator,  as  well  as 
provide  information  relative  to  retention  and  assignment. 

Unfortunately,  the  foolproof  system  for  performance 
evaluation  has  not  been  perfeaed,  but  several  depart- 
ments arc  beginning  to  develop  more  meaningful  systems 
than  were  available  in  the  past. 

Within  the  medium  or  large  police  department  it  is 
possible  to  evaluate  and  rate  investigators  over  time  with 
a relatively  high  degree  of  accuracy.  As  noted  earlier, 
investigators  should  be  evaluated  within  their  particular 
specialty,  c.g.  crimes  against  persons,  crimes  against  pro- 
perty,Robbery  Detail  or  homicide  Squad.  It  is  possible 

Continued  on  Page  17 
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Following  are  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affect- 
ing law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


Study  Says  Drug  Traffic  Cuts  “ 
May  Not  Reduce  Theft  Rates 


Entrapment  Defense 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a 5-3  decision, 
ruled  that  it  is  constitutionally  permissi- 
ble to  convict  a person  for  selling  narco- 
tics even  when  undercover  ^ents  or  police 
informants  supplied  the  contraband  and 
other  agents  acted  as  the  purchasers. 

Justice  Rehnquist  announced  the 
Court's  decision  and  along  with  Chief 
Justice  Burger  and  Justice  ^Vhite  stated 
that,  as  long  as  a defendant  was  “pre- 
disposed” to  commit  a crime,  no  degree 
of  government  misconduct  or  participa- 
tion in  the  crime  may  block  the  defend- 
ant’s conviction. 

Concurring  with  the  decision  but  filing 
a separate  opinion.  Justices  Powell  and 
Blackmun  said  that  when  the  accused 
was  predisposed  to  the  crime,  police 
involvement  in  the  act  would  have  to 
reach  “a  demonstrable  level  of  outrage- 
ousness” before  it  would  bar  a convic- 
tion. 

Vigourously  protesting  the  decision, 
dissenting  Justices  Marshall,  Brennan  and 
Stewart  argued  that  the  fact  of  an  in- 
dividual’s being  "predisposed”  to  an 
act  “cannot  possibly  justify  the  action' 
of  government  officials  in  purposefully 
creating  the  crime.”  (Hampton  v.  United 
States.) 

(Sec  story  on  page  1 ) 

• • • 

Prisoners’  Rights 

In  two  related  cases,  the  Court  has 
imposed  curbs  on  the  rights  of  prisoners 
during  prison  disciplinary  hearings.  In  the 
first,  the  justices  reversed  a Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  and  said  the  Constitution 
does  not  require  that  an  inmate  be  allowed 
representation  by  counsel  at  a disciplinary 
hearing  when  chai^d  with  conduct  pun- 
ishable as  crimes  under  state  law.  Further, 
the  Court  said  that,  while  a prisoner  may 
invoke  his  right  to  remain  silent  at  the 
hearing,  the  Fifth  Amendment  does  not 
prohibit  prison  officiab  from  drawing 
negative  inferences  from  the  inmate's 
silence.  (Baxter  et  al.  v.  Palmigiano.) 

The  companion  case,  which  also  re- 
sulted in  a reversal  of  a decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  involved  black  activists 
John  Clutchette  and  George  Jackson, 
both  former  inmates  at  California's  Sole- 
dad  Prison.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
tlie  denial  by  prison  officials*  of  the  in- 
mates’ demand  to  confront  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses  against  them  at  the 
disciplinary  hearing  need  not  be  sup- 
ported by  written  reasons.  (Enomoto  et 
al.  v.  Outchette  et  al.) 

Justice  White  delivered  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  6-2  decision. 

• • • 

Wiretapping 

The  Court  has  declined  to  review  a 
1975  ruling  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  that 
warrants  must  be  obtained  before  the 
Government  may  wiretap  a domestic 
group,  when  the  organization  is  neither 
acting  in  collaboration  with,  or  the  agent 
of.  a foreign  government. 

The  appeal  petition  had  been  filed  by 


members  of  the  Jewish  Defense  League 
who  had  sued  former  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  and  nine  FBI  employees  for 
damages  as  a result  of  wiretapping  of  the 
JDL. 

Another  part  of  the  appeals  court 
ruling  stated  that  government  officials 
can  avoid  paying  damages  if  they  arc  able 
to  demonstrate  that  they  sincerely  thought 
the  wiretap  to  be  proper.  All  parties  to 
the  appeal  had  sought  Supreme  Court 
review  of  different  parts  of  the  appel- 
late ruling.  (Barrett  v.  Zwetbon;  Zwei- 
bon  v.  Mitchell;  Mitchell  v.  Zweibon.) 
• • • 

Grand  Jury  Makeup 

By  a margin  of  6-1,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  a state  court  defendant’s 
failure  to  make  a "timely  objection”  to 
the  allegedly  unconstitutional  makeup  of 
a grand  jury  could  preclude  the  Federal 
courts  from  giving  the  defendant  relief 
at  a later  date. 

The  decision,  in  which  Justices  Mar- 
shall and  Stevens  did  not  participate,  is 
seen  by  some  observers  as  a direct  cutback 
of  Federal  court  power  to  review  cases 
involving  alleged  constitutional  violations 
in  state  court  proceedings.  (Francis  v. 
Henderson.) 

SF  Chief  Gain 
Stirs  Controversy 
Over  Hiring  Gays 

Continued  from  hge  3 
just  by  admitting  they're  gay.” 

In  his  remarks,  Gain  called  on  homo- 
sexual officers  to  publicly  state  their 
sexual  preference.  "If  we  do  now  have 
closet  gays  in  the  police  department, 
what  would  be  desirable  is  for  them  to 
get  out  of  the  closet,  as  it  were,  to  an- 
nounce themselves,”  he  said.  "They  will 
be  accepted,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  and 
hopefully  by  everyone,  as  meaningful 
persons  within  the  department.” 

While  there  has  been  no  rush  of  of- 
ficers popping  out  of  their  closets  for 
approval,  Gain  may  be  faced  with  an  ac- 
ceptance problem  of  his  own.  His  relation- 
ship with  the  POA  might  be  significantly 
damaged  because  of  his  remarks.  His 
policies  “have  been  unfavorable  in  a 
number  of  cities  and  he  lost  his  job.” 
Delmar  said. 

Whether  Gain  position  in 

San  Francisco  may  depend  on  how  he 
stands  with  the  POA.  In  the  same  arti- 
cle in  which  Gain  made  his  remarks  about 
homosexuals.  Crowley  discussed  the  chiefs 
chances  for  retaining  his  job.  "Gain  has 
created  a great  deal  of  doubt  among  the 
top  brass,”  he  said.  "They  all  campaigned 
for  chief,  now  they’re  all  too  insecure  to 
resist  Gain.  He's  making  changes  while 
dangling  the  apple  (of  their  jobs)  in  front 
of  their  noses.” 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  Gain  will  be 
able  to  pursue  his  policy  of  change.  He 
sums  up  his  views  saying.  "The  whole 
essence  of  policing  is  that  wc  must,  to 
the  extent  that  wc  possibly  can,  adopt 
practices,  programs  and  policies  that  arc 
wanted  by  the  citizens  that  wc  serve." 


Law  enforcement  efforts  to  resttia  drug 
trafficking  may  not  necessarily  lower  the 
heroin-related  crime  rate,  according  to  a 
report  released  last  month  by  the  National 
Drug  Abuse  Council. 

The  study  found  that  when  the  price  of 
heroin  increased  in  one  major  U.S.  city, 
burglaries,  robberies  and  related  "revenue- 
producing  crimes”  also  rose. 

An  outgrowth  of  a study  of  Detroit  dur- 
ing a 40-month  period  in  the  early  I970’s, 
the  report  contends  that  heroin  users  who 
maintained  their  habits  through  crime 
made  extra  efforts  to  obtain  money  when 
a heroin  shon^e  caused  the  price  of  the 
drug  to  rise. 

. The  council  reported  that  while  some 
communities  have  achieved  limited  results 
in  reducing  heroin  supplies  for  a short 
time,  none  have  had  the  kind  of  sweeping 
success  that  would  eliminate  the  use  of  the 
drug  and  its  related  crime. 

A council  staff  member  said  that  the 
study  also  illustrates  that  heroin  addicts  re- 
spond to  price  fluctuations  in  the  same 
way  consumers  react  to  more  conventional 
products.  They  may  use  a bit  less  of  the 
product,  but  they  do  not  abandon  the  mar- 
ket entirely. 

While  the  results  of  the  study  arc  applic- 
able to  only  one  American  city  that  is  not 
necessarily  typical,  the  council  noted  that 
the  findings  do  pose  policy  questions  for 
any  drug-plagued  community.  The  coun- 
cil's publication  suggested  seven  possible 
policy  alternatives  ranging  from  continued 
efforts  to  reduce  the  heroin  flow  to  the 
establishment  of  medical  clinics  for  the 
heroin  maintenance  of  addicts,  Expressing 


no  clear  preference  for  any  one  of  the  al-  „ 
tematives,  the  council  noted  that  all  had  ^ 
some  disadvantages.  6 

Other  potential  policies  include  the 
adoption  of  a laissez-faire  attitude  toward  2 
heroin  supply  and  availability,  a concentra-  J 
tion  on  heroin-related  offenses  such  as  im- 
portation,  the  imposition  of  “swift  and  cer-  m 
tain  punishment"  for  offenders  who  com-  ^ 
mit  heroin-related  crimes,  the  decriminal- 
ization of  selling  or  possessing  the  drug  and 
the  expansion  of  heroin  treatment  capa-  > 
city.  f 

A top  Justice  Department  official  said'^ 
he  disagreed  with  the  conclusions  of  the  n 
study.  Peter  R.  Bensmger,  administrator  of  ^ 
the  department  s Drug  Enforcement  Ad-  a 
ministration,  noted  that  when  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  achieved  a sharp  reduction  in 
heroin  supplies  in  the  U.S.  in  1972,  nation- 
al crime  statistics  revealed  a decline  rather 
chan  a rise  in  drug-related  offenses. 

Quoting  agency  statistics  on  heroin 
price  and  level  of  purity,  Bensmger  esti- 
mated the  drop  in  supply  between  1971 
and  1972  to  have  been  about  20  to  25  per- 
cent. Over  a comparable  period,  there  was 
a reduction  of  over  two  percent  in  the  type 
of  crime  that  would  supply  dn^  money  to 
heroin  users,  according  to  Bensinger. 

The  administrator  contended  that  fac- 
tors related  to  heroin  use  were  numerous 
and  complex,  and  he  added  that  a study 
based  solely  on  price  and  crime' rates  was 
probably  too  narrowly  focused. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Council's  study  was 
conducted  by  the  Public  Research  Insti- 
tute, a division  of  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses,  an  independent  research  group. 
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Criminal  Justice  Bills 


Prepared  by  The  Hundred  Qubs  Informational  Council 
H R.  366  - Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Aa 

Sponsor:  Eilberg.  Introduced:  January  14.  1975.  House  Committee:  Judiciary. 

Title:  A bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors  of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 

Description:  Provides  that  in  any  ease  in  which  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration determines  that  an  eligible  public  safety  officer  has  died  as  the  direct  and  proxi- 
mate result  of  a personal  injury  sustained  in  the  performance  of  duty,  leaving  a spouse  or 
one  or  more  eligible  dependents,  the  Administration  shall  pay  a gratuity  of  $50,000. 
Excludes  the  payment  of  benefits  if  death  was  caused  intentionally  or  by  intentional 
misconduct  or  by  an  individual  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  the  death  benefits 
or  if  voluntary  intoxication  was  the  proximate  cause  of  death. 

Action:  H.R.  366  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Citizenship,  and  In- 
ternational Law  on  February  11,  1975.  Subcommittee  hearings,  consideration,  and  a 
mark-up  session  were  held,  and  H R.  366  was  forwarded  to  the  full  committee  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1975.  The  full  committee  reported  H.R.  366  to  the  House  on  April  9,  1976,  A 
Rules  Committee  resolution  was  reported  to  the  House  on  April  13,  1976,  which  provides 
for  one  hour  of  debate.  The  House  will  consider  H R.  366  after  Easter  recess. 

Prognosis:  A bill  providing  a lump-sum  Federal  payment  of  $50,000  to  the  dependent 
survivor  of  State  and  local  public  safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  is  being  re- 
ported fo  the  House  for  the  third  successive  Congress.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  state  that 
death  benefits  are  a responsibilty  of  state  and  local  governments,  which  must  provide 
adequate  pension,  disability  and  life  insurance  protection  to  their  employees.  The  argu- 
ment continues  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  not  the  responsible  employer  of  state  and 
local  public  safety  officers  and  should  not  assume  a responsibility  properly  resting  with 
others,  unless  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  also 
feel  that  it  is  obviously  no  deterrent  to  criminal  assaults  against  public  safety  officers  and 
will  not  prevent  crime.  They  argue  that  a death  benefit  is  singularly  ill-suited  to  enhance 
morale  or  to  stimulate  recruitment  of  police  officers. 

H.R.  214  - Bill  of  Rights  Procedures  Act 

Sponsor:  Mosher.  Introduced:  January  14,  1975.  House  Committee:  Judiciary. 

Title:  A bill  to  require  in  all  cases  court  orders  for  the  interception  of  communications 
by  electronic  and  other  devices,  for  the  entering  of  any  residence,  for  the  opening  of  any 
mail,  for  the  inspection  or  procurement  of  certain  records,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Attion:  H.  R.  214  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties,  and 
Administration  of  Justice  on  January  29,  1975.  Executive  comment  was  requested  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  Postal  Service.  Sub- 
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Now  Before  Congress 

committee  hearings,  consideration,  and  mark-up  were  concluded  on  April  2,  1976,  and 
the  bill  was  then  forwarded  to  the  full  committee  amended. 

H.R.  522  — Criminal  Law 

Sponsor;  Holt.  Introduced;  January  14.  1975.  House  Committee:  Judiciary. 

Title:  A bill  to  make  it  a federal  crime  to  kill  or  assault  a fireman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  in  interstate 
commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  interstate  commerce  for  such  purpose. 

Description:  Makes  it  a Federal  crime  to  assault  a fireman  or  law  enforcement  officer 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  uses  any  facility  of  interstate  commerce  for  such  purpose.  Provides  for  imposi- 
tion of  a sentence  of  a term  of  years  up  to  life  or.  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
jury,  death,  for  the  killing  of  such  persons. 

Action:  H R.  522  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on  February  11,  1975. 

It  is  now  pending  with  no  action  scheduled. 

H.R.  13157  - Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1976 

Sponsor;  Rodino.  Introduced:  July  30,  1975  House  Committee:  Judiciary. 

Title;  A bill  to  provide  for  grants  to  states  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  persons 
injured  by  certain  criminal  acts  and  ommissions. 

Description;  Establishes  the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commission  to  make  annual 
grants  to  qualifying  states  for  50  percent  of  the  current  annual  cost,  as  determined  by 
the  Commission,  of  the  program  in  that  state  to  compensate  the  victims  of  violent  crimes. 
Establishes  criteria  for  the  qualification  of  state  programs  for  Federal  funds.  Places 
specified  limitations  on  amounts  which  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  amount  of  Federal 
grants  under  this  Act.  excluding  (1)  awards  by  the  state  representing  compensation 
for  pain  and  suffering  and  propeny  loss:  (2)  the  amount  by  which  any  award  exceeds 
$50,000;  and  (3)  amounts' representing  lost  earnings  of  more  than  $150  per  week  per 
individual. 

Action:  The  Subcommitteee  on  Criminal  Justice  held  hearings  and  a mark-up  session,  and 
H.R.  13157  was  reported  to  the  full  committee  on  April  2,  1976.  The  full  committee 
is  scheduled  to  consider  the  bill  on  April  29.  1976. 

SI—  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act 

Sponsor:  McClellan.  Introduced:  January  15,  1975.  Senate  Committee:  judiciary. 

Ttlc:  A bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code;  to  make  appropri- 
ate amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;  to  make  conforming 
amendments  to  criminal  provisions  of  other  titles  of  the  U.S.  Code;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Description:  Describes  Federal  offenses,  defenses  for  them,  grading  of  them,  and  juris- 
diction over  them.  Sets  forth  definitions  of  homicide  offenses,  including  murder,  man- 
slaughter. and  negligent  homicide.  Makes  a person  guilty  of  murder  if:  1)  he  engages  in 
conduct  that  knowingly  causes  the  death  of  another  person;  2)  he  engages  in  conduct 
that  causes  the  death  of  another  person  under  circumstances  in  fact  manifesting  exteme 
indifference  to  human  life;  or  3)  in  fact  during  the  commission  of  an  offense  described 
jn  this  title  as  treason,  armed  rebellion  or  insurrection,  sabotage,  espionage,  escape, 
or  other  offenses  that  he  commits  either  alone  or  with  one  or  more  other  participants; 
he  or  another  person  engages  in  conduct  that  in  fact  causes  the  death  of  a person  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  in  such  underlying  offense.  Makes  a person  guilty  of  the  of- 
fense of  manslaughter  if:  1)  he  engages  in  conduct  that  causes  the  death  of  another  per- 
son; or  2)  he  engages  in  conduct  that  knowingly  causes  the  death  of  another  person  under 
circumstances  that  would  constitute  murder  except  for  the  existence  of  circumstances 
in  fact  constituting  an  affirmative  defense.  Makes  a person  guilty  of  negligent  homicide 
if  he  engages  in  condua  that  negligently  causes  the  death  of  another  person. 

Defines  offenses  involving  organized  crime,  drugs,  explosives  and  firearms,  riots, 
gambling,  obscenity,  prostitution,  and  public  health.  States  that  the  offense  of  operating 
a racketeering  syndicate  consists  of  organizing,  owning,  controlling,  managing,  directing, 
financing,  or  otherwise  participating  in  a supervisory  capacity  in  a racketeenng  syndicate. 

Allows,  under  qualified  circumstances,  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for  the 
offenses  of  treason,  sabotage,  espionage,  and  for  murder  committed  during  an  offense 
of  treason,  sabotage,  espionage,  kidnapping,  or  aircraft  hijacking.  Lists  conditions  where 
the  death  penalty,  otherwise  applicable,  shall  be  precluded.  Requires  the  courts  to  con- 
duct separate  hearings  to  determine  the  existence  of  factors  requiring  impostion  of  the 
death  sentence.  Requires  disclosure  to  the  defendant  at  such  hearings,  all  information 
contained  in  presentence  reports. 

Sets  forth  the  responsibilities  among  various  agencies  for  detecting  and  investi- 
gating the  commission  of  offenses  described  in  this  title.  Reposes  such  responsibUity  in 
the  FBI  if  no  other  agency  is  specifically  assigned  such  responsibility.  Delineates  the  vary- 
ing authority  of  the  FBI,  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
U.S.  Marshals  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  carry  a firearm;  execute  orders,  warrants, 
subpoenas  and  other  process,  make  arrests  without  warrants;  and  offer  and  pay  reward 
for  services  or  information. 

Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  for  the  U.S.  District  Courts-Prescribes  the 
conditions  of.  procedure  for.  and  form  of  arrest  warrants  and  of  summonses.  States  that 
probable  cause  may  be  based  upon  hearsay  evidence  in  whole  or  in  part.  Allows  a magis- 
trate to  require  the  appearance  and  examination  under  oath  of  complainants.  Requires 
that  arrested  persons  be  brought  without  unnecessary  delay  before  the  nearest  Federal 
magistrate.  Sets  forth  what  shall  take  place  at  and  what  rights  the  arrested  shall  be  ap- 
prised at  this  appearance.  Prescribes  that  arraignment  shall  consist  of  reading  the  in- 
dictment or  information  to  the  defendant,  or  stating  the  substance  of  the  charge,  and  ask- 
ing him  to  plead  thereto.  Requires  that  specified  advice  be  given  the  defendant  before 
a plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere  is  accepted.  Allows  plea  bargaining,  if  the  court  docs 
not  participate  in  it.  and  if  any  plea  agreements  arc  disclosed  in  court  at  the  time  the 
pica  is  offered.  Permits  withdrawal  of  the  plea  if  the  court  rejects  the  plea  agreement. 
House  Action:  Similar  or  identical  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House. 


Radical  Changes  Built  into  Prototype  Cop  Car 


In  virtually  every  police  department  in 
the  United  States,  the  automobile  occupies 
a prominent  position  on  the  list  of  the 
officer’s  basic  tools  of  the  trade,  along  with 
the  badge  and  gun.  Regardless  of  the  name 
used  to  describe  the  vehicle  — prowl  car, 
patrol  car,  sector  or  just  plain  cop  car  — 
policing  and  the  automobile  have  had  a 
dose  relationship  almost  since  the  first 
autos  began  rolling  off  Henry  Ford’s* 
assembly  line. 

Over  the  years,  the . police  car  has 
changed  largely  according  to  the  stylistic 
dictates  of  the  four  major  auto  manu- 
facturers in  Detroit,  with  certain  allow- 
ances for  technological  advances.  On 
April  21,  however,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  unveiled  a pro- 
totype police  car  that  features  some  of 
the  most  radical  changes  ever  built  into 
any  car,  police  or  otherwise.  Under  a $2.3 
million  technical  guidance  contract  with 
the  Aerospace  Corporation,  LEAA  will 
develop  a compact  car  that  is  expected  to 
save  millions  of  dollars  a year,  in  addition 


have  not  been  available.”  Velde  said  in 
stressing  the  significance  of  added  fuel 
economy.  “Consequently,  fuel  is  now  a 
major  item  in  the  police  budget,  second 
only  to  salaries.” 

A variety  of  special  safety  features  is 
incorporated  into  the  car  to  help-  achieve 
a further  saving  of  $40  million  in  main- 
tenance and  repair  costs.  Sensing  devices 
will  be  installed  to  detect  such  conditions 
as  low  tire  pressure  and  abnormal  engine 
temperature,  and  to  monitor  carbon  mon- 
oxide levels  in  the  passenger  compartment. 

The  concern  over  the  carbon  monoxide 
hazard  became  evident  last  year  when 
Baltimore  police  officer  Edward  Sherman 
was  asphyxiated  in  his  one-man  patrol 
car,  a victim  of  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing. 

Tests  later  conducted  by  automotive 
experts  for  the  Baltimore  police  cited  three 
factors  as  having  been  responsible  for  the 
lethal  carbon  monoxide  level  in  the  car; 
the  vehicle  was  backed  up  against  a chain 
link  fence  which  was  covered  by  a heavy 


LEAA  Administrator  Richard  Velde  discusses  the  potential  of  the  agency's  prototype 
police  car  with  a CBS  reporter. 


to  being  safer  and  more  effective  than 
vehicles  currently  used  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The  cars,  10  each  of  which  will  be  field 
tested  by  the  Dallas  and  New  Orleans 
Police  Departments  this  fall,  will  offer  a 
“very  substantial”  savings  in  operating 
costs  simply  by  virtue  of  their  compact 
size,  according  to  LEAA  Administrator 
Richard  W.  Velde.  In  addition.  Velde 
predicted  that  use  of  the  cars  could  reduce 
the  police  accident  rate  by  10  percent  and 
injuries  by  one-third. 

The  highlight  of  the  Chevrolet  Novas, 
which  will  cost  approximately  $10,000 
each,  will  be  their  dual  mode  eight-cylin- 
der engines.  The  special  engine  is  designed 
to  operate  economically  on  four  cylinders, 
with  no  loss  of  efficiency,  in  the  course  of 
routine  undirected  patrol.  In  h^h  speed 
pursuit  situations,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vehicle  operator  can  draw  on  the  full 
power  of  all  eight  cylinders. 

The  capability  of  operating  with  a “four 
cylinder  engine”  will  give  the  cars  the 
same  fuel  economy  which  American  and 
foreign  sub-compact  models  have  enjoyed 
for  years.  LEAA  chief  Velde  estimated 
that  the  revolutionary  engine  design  will 
yield  an  increase  of  7.5  miles  per  gallon 
in  fuel  consumption  efficiency,  or  an  over- 
all budgetary  saving  of  $250  million  per 
year  nationwide, 

“There  was  a time  when  police  pur- 
chased gasoline  at  bulk  prices,  but  since 
the  gas  crisis  of  two  years  ago  these  rates 


growth  of  weeds;  its  engine  had  been  run- 
ning for  an  extended  -penod  of  time 
with  the  car  windows  rolled  up;  and  a 
small  strip  of  rubber  molding,  acting  as 
weather  stripping,  was  missing  from  its 
proper  place  underneath  the  trunk  lid 
near  the  locking  mechanism. 

The  investigators'  report  went  on  to 
state  that  the  absence  of  any  one  of  these 
three  factors  would  not  have  led  to  the 
accumulation  of  deadly  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  passenger  section  of 
the  car. 

On  October  4,  1975,  less  than  one 
month  after  Sherman’s  death,  another 
Baltimore  officer,  Anthony  LaMartina,  was 
exposed  to  a hazardous  concentration  of 
carbon  monoxide  while  on  duty  in  his 
patrol  car.  LaMartina,  who  recovered  soon 
after  the  incident,  checked  into  a local 
hospital  with  a 25  percent  saturation  of 
monoxide  in  his  blood.  A concentration  of 
more  than  50  to  60  percent  carbon  mon- 
oxide saturation  in  the  bloodstream  is 
considered  fatal. 

Again  in  October,  the  Chrysler  Corpor- 
ation recalled  more  than  6,000  1974  model 
automobiles  in  order  to  make  tailpipe 
modifications  for  a possible  carbon  monox- 
ide comtamination  problem.  More  than 
half  of  the  recalled  cars  were  in  use  by 
police  departments. 

The  safety  features  built  into  the  pro- 
totype cars  will  eliminate  the  danger  of 
monoxide  poisoning,  according  to  Velde. 
The  monitoring  system  will  be  designed 


to  give  special  attention  to  mono.xide  levels 
when  the  vehicle  is  idling  or  in  slow-mo«ng 
traffic. 

Radio  communication  between  patrol 
units  and  base  stations  is  expected  to  im- 
prove, through  the  installation  of  com- 
puterized equipment  in  the  new  cars. 
The  technological  advancements  will  elim- 


The  missing  piece  of  weather-stripping 
that  cost  the  life  of  u Baltimore  policeman, 
inatc  missed  messages,  reduce  response 
time  to  compaints  by  at  least  10  percent 
and  do  away  with  the  amount  of  time  an 
officei  is  out  of  contact  with  the  central 
dispatching  station,  LEAA  asserts. 

One  of  the  major  problems  witn  the 
experimental  cars,  according  to  Aerospace 
Corp.,  is  that  the  compact  models  may 
not  be  big  enough  for  most  officers. 

"Many  police  officers  arc  just  too  big  to 
get  in  and  out  of  these  compact  cars,” 
a repon  issued  by  the  company  stated. 


"This  is  especially  true  under  emergency 
conditions."  An  Aerospace  Corp.  spokes- 
man went  on  to  note  that  requiring  officers 
to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  less  than 
adequate  space  "may  result  in  decreased 
comfort  and  productivity." 

The  report  added  that  it  is  also  "very 
difficult  to  place  a prisoner  with  his  hands 
handcuffed  behind  him  into  a compact 
car,” 

Despite  this  possible  shortcoming. 
(Icrald  M.  Caplan,  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  l.aw  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  - LEAA’s  research  arm  - has  said 
that  the  prototype  car  “holds  the  pro- 
mise of  providing  the  country's  police 
departments  with  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient patrol  vehicle  without  cunailing  their 
efforts  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
public.” 

It  is  LEAA’s  hope,  Ciplan  said,  "that 
successful  field  testing  of  the  car  will 
cncourge  the  production  of  such  cars  by 
private  industry  and  at  prices  that  police 
departments  can  afford." 

Administrator  Velde  acknowledged, 
however,  that  thus  far  the  major  auto 
manufacturers  have  demonstrated  little 
enthusiasm  for  producing  the  cars  because 
sales  to  police  departments  constitute 
only  a small  part  of  the  Amcncan  automo- 
bile market. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH 
An  excerpt  from  an  important 
new  book,  Police  Intelligence  by 
Anthony  Bouza,  Assistant  Chief  In- 
spector, New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment. 


A First  in  Bank  Camera  History 

2 year  warranty 

on  the  famous  CFI  cameras 
because  we  know  they  will  perform 
and  perform,  and  perform  and  perform 


A complete  line  of  35mm 
and  16mm  Cameras  for 
Bank  Surveillance  Systems 
magazine  loaded  — easy  to 
operate  by  non-technical 
personnel  . . . 


Sp0clai  note:  3Smm  Carqeras  take  5,000  pictures  per  roll,  16mm  take 
10,000  pictures  on  a roll. 


Cameras  For  industry 


A Schirmer-Nanonal  Co. 


too  Poftlsnd  Avenue.  Bergentield  N.J.  07S21 


Expert  Film  Laboratory  Service 

We  will  process  any  type  of  film  for  any  type  of  camera  — 
quickly  and  with  quality  results.  Complete  tine  of  film  supplies. 
Schirmer  National  Film  Lfboratorlea 
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New  Youth  Gang  Problems  Seen  Sweeping  U.S.  Cities 


The  nation’s  major  cities  are  suffering 
from  a new  wave  of  violence  by  youth 
gangs  whose  members  arc  more  frequent- 
ly attacking  ordinary  citizens,  according 
to  a major  study  released  last  month  by 
LEAA. 

Consisting  of  youths  from  12  to  21 
years  of  age.  the  gangs  have  replaced  bi- 
cycle chains  and  homemade  zip  guns  with 
automatic  rifles,  shotguns  and  finely  tooled 
hand  guns,  according  to  the  study’s  author, 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Miller  of  Harvard  Law 
School’s  Center  for  Criminal  Justice. 

IVliller  found  that  in  some  cities  the 
gangs  have  entrenched  themselves  in  public 
schools  with  unusual  force  where  they  con- 
duct "lunch  money  shakedowns’’  requiring 
students  to  pay  for  such  privileges  as 
anending  school,  passing  through  hall- 
ways, using  the  gym,  and  as  protection 
against  being  assaulted. 

Financed  by  a S48.890  LEAA  grant, 
the  study  looked  into  the  gang  situation 
in  the  country's  12  largest  cities  with  an 
emphasis  on  New  York.  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  San 
Francisco. 

LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde 
called  the  project  both  "important  and 
disturbing.  It  is  probably  the  first  attempt 
ever  to  compile  a national  picture  of  young 
gang  and  youth  group  problems  on  direct 
visits  to  gang  locales,"  he  said. 

Miller  noted  that  in  the  past,  a feeling 
might  have  emerged  that  gang  violence  was 
no  longer  a serious  problem.  He  attributed 


the  lack  of  awareness  to  the  concentration 
of  the  news  media  on  New  York,  where  for 
most  of  the  1960’s  there  was  no  gang  ac- 
tivity. Meanwhile,  he  pointed  out.  gangs 
continued  to  thrive  in  other  cities. 

There  arc  as  many  as  2,700  gangs  with 
81,500  members  in  the  six  largest  cities, 
according  to  Miller  who  says  these  figures 
arc  "probably  conservative.” 

The  researcher  found  the  greatest  gang 
concentration  in  New  York  with  315 
groupSj  8,000  verified  members  and  an 
additional  20,000  alleged  members.  Los 
Angeles  and  Philadelphia  have  the  highest 
proportion  of  gang  members.  Miller  said, 
with  authorities  estimating  that  six  out  of 
every  100  male  youths  in  those  cities 
were  affiliated  with  a gang  or  a group. 

The  study  indicates  that  gang  violence 
is  increasing  in  Los  Angeles,  Detroit  and 
San  Francisco  while  it  seems  to  have 
leveled  off  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
has  begun  to  decline  in  Philadelphia. 

Noting  that  gang  violence  has  reached 
a point  "without  precedence,”  Miller 
said  that  while  most  victims  continue  to 
be  members  of  gangs  "there  does  appear 
to  be  a definite  trend  toward  increasing 
victimization  of  adults  and  children,  par- 
ticularly in  the  largest  cities,” 

Miller  revealed  that  the  bulk  of  the  gang 
members  were  males  and  that  80  percent 
of  the  gangs  were  black  or  Hispanic.  He 
noted  that  there  had  been  reports  of  in- 
creasingly violent  activity  by  female  gang 
members,  but  that  males  still  dominated 


PUBLIC  PRODUCTIVITY  REVIEW 
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Initiated  in  September.  1975,  the  Public  Productivity  Review 
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by  a 10  toT  ratio.  There  arc  some  "auto- 
nomous” girl  gangs,  he  added,  and  those 
that  exist  “pose  far  less  of  a threat  than 
their  male  counterparts." 

"The  sophistication  of  weaponry  in  the 
gangs  of  the  1970’s  far  surpasses  anything 
known  in  the  past."  the  researcher  said. 
His  study  found  that  in  a typical  gang  of 
40  persons,  an  estimated  20  members  had 
guns,  compared  with  two  or  three  in  the 
past. 

Miller  quoted  a Philadelphia  official  as 
saying,  '"nic  schools  in  this  city  are  cita- 
dels of  fear."  A Los  Angeles  official  told 
him:  "Gangs  have  uken  over  individual 
classrooms  and  would  have  taken  over 
the  whole  school  if  police  had  not  inter- 
vened.” 

Miller’s  findings  show  that  youth  gangs 
will  continue  to  thrive  during  the  next 
five  to  10  years,  despite  theories  by  some 
experts  that  a decline  is  imminent  as  the 
effects  of  the  post-World  War  II  baby 
boom  diminish. 

While  acknowledging  an  overall  decline 
in  the  number  of  persons  of  gang  age, 
Miller  contends  that  there  will  be  signi- 


ficant increases  in  the  population  of  "min- 
ority youths”  in  the  major  cities,  “a  pop- 
ulation that  currently  manifests  the  high- 
est potential  for  involvement  in  violent  and 
predatory  crime.” 

DEA,  Dallas  Police 
End  Two-Year  Feud 

The  Dallas  Police  Department  and  the 
regional  office  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  there  have  resolved  their 
differences  and  ^reed  to  develop  a cooper- 
ative relationship,  according  to  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  The  two  agencies  have  been 
at  odds  during  the  past  two  years  over  the 
creation  of  a joint  federal-city  task  force. 

D.  L.  Burgess,  commander  of  the  Dallas 
P.D.'s  vice  control  division,  reportedly  has 
agreed  to  work  with  newly-assigned  DEA 
official  John  Zienter  and  his  office.  "I 
think  it  is  foolish  of  us  to  be  fighting  each 
other,”  Burgess  said  in  ending  the  dispute. 

According  to  published  accounts,  the 
feud  began  over  "personality  conflicts” 
and  the  rejection  of  a $250,000  federal 
grant  to  buy  narcotics  information. 


NY  Criminal  Justice  Profs 
See  Threats  to  School  $$$ 


Citing  "numerous  expressions  of  con- 
cern from  its  membership  and  the  profes- 
sional criminal  justice  community  regard- 
ing the  nature  and  quality  of  the  New  York 
Institute  of  Technology  CAPP  Program.” 
the  Criminal  Justice  Educators’  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  passed  a resolution  at 
its  April  23  meeting  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
for  an  inquiry  by  the  State  Education 
Department  and  the  Middle  States  Associ- 
ation. 

The  resolution,  which  passed  without 
a dissenting  vote,  called  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  total  program,  and  specifically, 
"The  awarding  of  credit  for  reduced  con- 
tact hours,  the  apparent  expansion  of 
CAPP  programs  into  areas  where  there  are 
insufficient  support  services,  and  where 
programs  that  adequately  serve  the  local 
need  currently  exist,  and;  the  apparent 
exclusive  use  of  adjunct  faculty  in  the 
CAPP  programs." 

The  theme  of  the  Annual  Conference 
centered  on  the  economic  crisis  facing  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Association  Presi- 
dent Larry  Lynch  of  Onandaga  Commun- 
ity College  said  that  budget  cuts  through- 
out the  nation,  including  the  threat  to 
LEEP  funding,  is  likely  to  have  a detri- 
mental impact  on  criminal  justice  educa- 
tion. 

Dean  Edward  Sabol.  SUNY  Utica/ 
Rome,  said  that  the  continued  threat  to 
LEEP  funding  must  be  addressed  by  all 
educators,  students  and  practitioners.  The 
Association  was  urged  to  communicate 
with  operating  agencies  for  support,  and 
to  write  letters  to  Congress. 

Sondra  Hardis  of  the  Office  of  De- 
velopment, Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, discussed  foundation  support  and 
said  that  while  there  is  more  money 
available  from  private  foundations  it  is 
becoming  more  difficult  to  secure  funding. 
“Nine  out  of  ten  proposals  are  rejected 
just  because  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.”  she  said.  Other  panelists  dis- 
cussed federal  and  state  grants  and  speci- 
fic areas  which  arc  not  usually  thought  of 
as  funding  sources. 

In  another  action,  the  Association  voted 
to  establish  a committee  to  look  into 


programs  that  purport  to  focus  on  crim- 
inal justice  studies,  but  which  in  fact 
offer  few  or  no  courses  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice area.  John  Ackermann  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Probation  Department  termed 
these  programs  "Tapping  or  Topping  Off 
Programs,”  and  urged  the  Association  to 
take  a stand.  Students  arc  being  turned 
out  with  degrees  that  are  supposedly  crim- 
inal justice,  but  which  are  usually  "psycho- 
genic” or  “sociogenic"  in  nature,  and  do 
not  prepare  the  students  for  a criminal 
justice  career,  according  to  the  allegations. 
Accreditation  Guidelines  Passed 
Prof  Larry  Bassi.  Niagara  Community 
College,  presented  the  recent  accredita- 
tion guidelines  adopted  by  the  Academy 
of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences,  which  were 
voted  on  favorably.  The  guidelines  were 
also  recently  adopted  by  the  California 
Criminal  Justice  Educators  Association. 

The  guidelines,  which  arc  designed  to 
develop  minimum  standards  in  criminal 
justice  education,  will  hopefully  be 
adopted  throughout  the  country  for 
use  in  evaluating  programs,  according  to 
Bassi. 

In  a report  on  the  use  of  interns,  Scotia 
Knouff  of  the  Nassau  County  Dcparimeni 
of  Probation  and  Parole,  said  that  there 
was  a need  for  guidelines  in  the  use  of 
interns.  "Internships  can  be  valuable,  but 
they  can  also  be  devastating  if  not  properly 
planned,  ’ she  said.  The  Association  voted 
to  establish  a committee  which  would 
work  with  operating  agencies  and  educa- 
tional programs  to  develop  guidelines  and 
standards  for  the  use  of  interns. 

Student  Members  Invited 
The  160  member  Association  is  inviting 
interested  faculty  members  and  students  in 
New  York  to  join  the  organization,  ac- 
cording to  Irv  Masonson,  Orange  County 
Community  College.  Currently,  almost  fif- 
ty colleges  arc  represented  in  the  Associa- 
tion throughout  New  York.  Dues  for 
Fellows  and  Associates  arc  $10  per  year, 
and  $3  for  students.  Institutional  Mem- 
berships are  $50  per  year.  Those  interested 
arc  urged  to  contact;  Prof.  Theodore 
Dietz.  Ulster  County  Community  College. 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York  12484. 


CJ  Issues  Take  a Back  Seat  in  1976  Election  Campaign 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ter  calls  for  a specific  term  for  the  office 
that  could  be  shortened  by  the  President 
and  leaders  of  Congress  "only  for  malfea- 
sance." Carter  adds  that  the  top  Justice 
Department  official  and  his  assistants 
“should  be  barred  from  all  political  ac- 
tivity.” * 

Carter  also  mentions  that  judges  and 
prosecutors  should  have  no  connection 
with  politics.  "All  federal  judges  and  pro- 
secutors should  be  appointed  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  merit  without  any  consider- 
ation of  political  aspect  or  influence,"  he 
said  in  calling  for  independent  judicial 
selection  committees. 

The  death  penalty  should  be  "retained 
for  a few  aggravated  crimes  like  murder 
committed  by  an  inmate  with  a life  sen- 
tence,” according  to  Carter.  He  wants  the 
ultimate  punishment  to  be  assessed  by  a 
jury  and  reviewed  in  each  case  by  a three 
judge  panel  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  former  governor  did  not 
specifically  mention  criminal  justice  in 
statements  on  education,  government  bur- 
eaucracy, and  revenue  sharing,  the  three 
issues  are  related  to  law  enforcement.  Car- 
ter calls  for  “expanded  vocational  and  ca- 
reer opportunities  ’ which  may  have  a 
positive  effect  on  LEEP  funds. 

The  candidate  has  labelled  Washington 
"a  horrible  bueaucratic  mess,"  and  has 
called  for  a “complete  overhaul”  of  federal 
government  and  budgeting.  "I  believe  the 
present  1900  federal  departments  can  be 
reduced  to  no  more  than  200,”  Carter  de- 
clared. He  failed  to  say  how  his  bureau- 
CTatic  shake-up  would  effect  the  justice 
Department's  17  agencies  which  include 
LEAA  and  the  FBI. 

In  regard  to  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Carter  favors  a revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach "which  would  give  funds  directly 
to  local  cities  and  communities  rather 
than  to  the  states." 

• « • 

Morris  K.  Udall 

The  Arizona  representative  seems  to 
have  the  most  complete  criminal  justice 
policy  of  any  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didate. Besides  publishing  a policy  paper 
devoted  solely  to  his  stand  on  crime. 
Udall  recently  made  a major  sppech  in  the 
Harlem  section  of  New  York  City  on  the 
subject.  In  that  address,  the  Congressman 
stated  that  as  President  he  would  fight 
crime  with  a variety  of  Federal  programs 
costing  as  much  as  three  or  four  billion  dol- 
lars. 

The  heart  of  Udall's  program  deals  with 
unemployment.  He  claims  that  when  mil- 
lions of  people  cannot  find  jobs,  “a  high 
crime  rate  is  inevitable.”  To  rectify  the  si- 
tuation Udall  would  “guarantee  that 
every  American  who  can  work  can  find  a 
job  at  a fair  wage,  so  that  no  one  must 
turn  to  crime  out  of  need." 

A more  concrete  Udall  proposal  con- 
cerns the  judiciary.  Noting  that  the  judicial 
system  is  “overburdened  and  under- 
staffed." Udall  promises  more  judges,  pro- 
secutors and  defenders  whose  focus  would 
be  turned  to  "career  criminals  and  repeat 
offenders  including  juveniles  guilty  of 
serious  violent  crime.”  The  Congressman 
also  suggests  prompt  trials,  a minimum  of 
plea  bargaining,  a “narrow  range  of  sen- 
tencing." and  swift  and  certain  punishment 
as  crime  deterrent  measures. 

In  the  area  of  corrections,  Udall  feels 
that  “rehabilitative  and  non-custodial  pro- 
grams should  be  focused  on  first  and 
minor  offenders.  ’ His  rationale  for  this 
policy  is  that  the  novice  is  transformed 


into  a “real"  criminal  by  associating  with 
“hardened  repeat  offenders."  Udall  would 
reduce  the  recidivism  rate  through  com- 
munity supervisory  programs,  job  training, 
placement  services,  contracts  between  in- 
mates and  prison  officials  and  greater 
standardization  of  the  parole  system. 

Although  he  acknowledges  the  need  for 
amending  the  U.S  Criminal  Code,  Udall  is 
highly  critical  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Re- 
form Act  (S.l)  which  he  called  "repressive 
in  the  extreme  and  completely  unaccept- 
able.” Disagreeing  with  S.l  provisions  on 
entrapment  rules,  electronic  surveillance, 
riot  laws  and  national  defense  information, 
Udall  contends  that  “Congress  should  start 
again  with  a new  bill." 

Udall  is  also  disappointed  with  LEAA. 
Calling  the  agency  “a  big  waster  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,”  he  said  that  only  five 
percent  of  the  agency’s  budget  was  spent 
on  crime  control.  Claiming  that  the  other 
95  percent  was  spent  on  “hardware  and 
gimmicks  that  do  little  to  stop  street 
crime,”  Udall  would  reallocate  some  of  the 
money  to  the  judiciary  to  reduce  "the  log- 
jam at  the  courthouse  door."  The  Con- 
gressman would  also  increase  spending  to 
community  support  and  victim  restitution 
programs. 

The  liberal  candidate  appears  surprising- 
ly conservative  on  the  issue  of  handgun 
-control.  “There  is  cause  to  doubt  whether 
mandatory  r^istration  and  licensing  mea- 
sures would  significantly  affect  the  crime 
rate,"  he  said.  However,  he  docs  advocate 
a ban  on  the  sale  of  Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cials, an  end  to  the  importation  of  parts 
for  cheap  guns,  and  a stricter  enforcement 
of  the  law  which  prohibits  felons  from 
owning  guns.  The  candidate’s  gun  policy 
would  be  enforced  by  the  FBI  instead  of 
by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobbacco  and 
Firearms  which  Udall  characterized  as 
being  “undermanned  and  underfunded.” 

Udall  has  called  for  jail  sentences  for 
white  collar  criminals.  “Respect  for  the 
law  crumbles  when  a public  official  or  a 
corporate  executive  commits  a serious 
crime  and  gets  off  with  a slap  on  the 
wrist,  while  the  poor  go  to  prison,"  he 
said. 

The  candidate  also-T>roposes  a greater 
Federal  effort  to  curtail  traffic  in  narco- 
tics. He  contends  that  technology  could 
be  developed  to  "search  out  and  detect 
smuggled  drugs"  and  that  economic  and 
diplomatic  leverage  could  be  used  against 
Turkey,  Mexico  and  other  countries 
“that  funnel  hard  drugs  into  the  streets.” 
• • • 

George  C.  Wallace 

The  Alabama  Governor  has  said  that 
“Law  and  order  is  a number  one  priority 
in  our  society”  and  has  called  for  an  “all- 
out  war  on  crime."  However,  his  criminal 
justice  policy  proposals  have  yet  to  be 
clearly  defined. 

Wallace  publicly  chastises  those  who 
look  for  “root  causes"  to  seek  solutions  to 
crime,  saying  that  " ‘root  causes’  have 
failed  to  produce  real  answers  to  growing 
crime."  The  Governor  advocates  a re- 
establishment of  respect  for  the  law 
through  a judiciary  that  will  “punish  the 
guilty  and  protect  the  innocent."  Charging 
that  the  judiciary  provides  only  “so-called' 
Justice  for  criminals,”  Wallace  contends 
that  "A  permissive  attitude  of  the  execu- 
tive and  judiciary  at  national  levels  set  the 
tone  for  this  moral  decay." 

The  candidate  promises  to  provide 

‘every  assistance  to  the  continued  train- 
ing and  improvement  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment facilities  at  federal,  state  and  local 


levels,”  but  he  does  not  give  specifics. 
Instead,  Wallace  states  that  he  would  en- 
courage mutual  cooperation  among  the 
three  levels  of  law  enforcement  "each  in 
fits)  own  sphere  of  responsibility." 

If  elected,  Wallace  would  support  legis- 
lation to  "seekout  and  bring  to  justice  the 
criminal  organizations  of  national  scope 
operating  in  our  country."  The  candidate 
also  promises  a "full-scale”  campaign 
against  illegal  drugs  that  would  “drive  this 
growing  evil  from  our  society." 

While  emphasizing  an  increase  in  assis- 
tance to  juvenile  rehibilitation  prograrm, 
Wallace  noted  that  he  "Will  not  accept 
violence  as  the  answer  to  any  problem  be 
it  social,  economic  or  self-developed." 

In  calling  for  “promt  arrest  and  pro- 
secution" of  offenders.  Wallace  suggests 
the  appointment  of  Supreme  Court  justices 
who  will  not  decree  their  own  political, 
social,  and  economic  philosophy  into 
“court-made  law.” 

The  Governor  is  vehemently  opposed  to 
any  form  of  gun  control.  He  argues  that 
“Gun  control  laws  disarm  law-abiding  citi- 
zens but  criminals  will  have  guns  anyway.” 
Wallace  is  also  concerned  about  tampering 
with  the  Constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 
“Criminals  will  find  a way  to  own  a gun  if 
they  decide  to  use  one."  he  said,  “They 
will  bay  weapons  illegally,  steal  them,  get 


them  overseas,  or.  in  the  absence  of  these, 
manufacture  them  illegally  as  many  crim- 
inals have  already  done." 

• « • 

Henry  M.  Jackson 

The  Senator  has  called  for  a “far  tough- 
er attitude  towards  the  hardened  criminal" 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment. 

According  to  the  limited  information  re- 
ceived from  Jackson’s  campaign  head- 
quarters, the  candidate's  entire  criminal 
justice  stand  involves  only  one  remedy  to 
crime  — punishment. 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  protect  the 
public  from  violent  criminals  — and  that  is 
to  lock  them  up,"  the  Senator  said.  “Man- 
datory sentences  must  be  established  to 
ensure  that  for  every  crime  there  is  a pun- 
ishment." Jackson  contends  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  rehabilitate  “the  hard- 
ened and  dangerous  criminal  so  punish- 
ment is  the  only  answer." 

Jackson  also  supports  capital  punish- 
ment as  “an  effective  deterrent  to  certain 
crimes."  The  Senator  concedes  that  most 
murders  arc  “spontaneous  and  irrational" 
and  cannot  be  deterred  by  penalties. 
"However,  there  is  a class  of  homicides  for 
which  capital  punishment  may  be  appro- 
priate. as  a likely  deterrent  or  as  the  only 
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New  Publications  from  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 


The  following  publications  are  now  available  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 


Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual 
By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones 


. #of  Copies 
$2.95 


This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to 
the  forensic  laboratory  for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of 
developing  an  effective  evidence  technician  program,  Including:  selection  and  train- 
ing of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  needed  for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes, 
optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  operations,  and  guidelines  for 
developing  meaningful  evaluations.  (89  pp.) 


Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration 
By  Antorty  E.  Simpson 


. #of  Copies 
$4.95 


nigny  c,.  ^ 

Thi?  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  facul- 
ty  and  organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  in  research  in  public  administra- 
tion. It  also  includes  material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  in  other 
specialities  withinithe  social  sciences. 

The  major  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature 
of  the  field  are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
library  search  strategy  designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.l 


Grants  and  Grantsmanship 

By  Robert  E.  Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan 


. #of  Copies 
$.75 


For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  Is  becoming  a matter  of 
prime  concern.  Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services 
pf  agencies  are  being  cut  and  modified.  Therefore  "grantsmanship"  is  fast  becoming 
a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform  those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  of  the  intricacies 
involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  re- 
printed "Grants  and  Grantsmanship."  a three-part  series  published  in  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT NEWS  (16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

at  of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body, 
this  booklet  presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources 
appropriate  for  legal  research  involving  federal,  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
law.  Such  tools  as  citators.  digests  and  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The 
booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduction  to  legal  bibliography  and 
standard  techniques  of  legal  research.  (42  pp.) 

Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ — ^ 
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Make  checks  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10019. 
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Perspectives  on  U.S.  Law  Enforcement 


An  Interview  with  FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley 


Clarence  M.  Kelley  was  sworn  in  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  1973  after  serving  for 
aver  11  years  as  Chief  of  Police  in  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 
While  directing  that  city’s  department.  Kelley  was  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  served  as  president  of  the  Missouri 
Peace  Officers  Association.  His  association  with  the 
Bureau  dates  back  to  1940  when  he  began  duty  as  a 
special  agent.  In  1957.  Kelley  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  the  Birmingham  Office  and. 
in  1960  he  w.is  reassigned  to  the  Memphis  Office  in  the 
same  capacity. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Richard  H.  Ward. 


LEN:  What  do  you  see  as  the  relationship  between  the 
Bureau  and  local  police  departments? 

KELLEY:  Actually.  I think  that  the  relationship  has  al- 
way  been  a close  one.  brought  about  first  by  the  daily 
contact  that  we  have  vdth  local  law  cnfocement;  secondly, 
by  tlic  training  facilities  that  we  offer,  they  being  of 
course,  the  training  here  in  Quantico  and  training  at  the 
local  level;  the  third  thing  is  that  on  may  occasion  we 
work  in  close  conjunction  with  local  departments.  The 
best  example  is  bank  robbery  where  both  the  local  and 
the  federal  people  work  together  and.  as  is  the  usual  re- 
sult. prosecution  at  the  federal  level. 

LEN:  What  is  the  role  of  the  Bureau  today? 

KELLEY  As  I sec  our  role  today  it's  a continuation  of 
our  traditional  role,  plus  the  fact  that  we’ve  recently  em- 
barked upon  a program  we  call  “Crime  Resistance.’  which 
is  to  try  to  develop  a system  to  get  greater  citizen  in- 
volvement. Frankly,  1 despair  of  the  capability  of  law 
enforcement  to  do  much  more  in  the  investigative  field 
than  they  have  done.  One  of  the  problems  is  money.  We 
just  don’t  have  enough  money  to  really  go  into  some 
depth  to  improve  our  investigative  acti«tics.  So,  this  nut- 
ter of  developing  more  citizen  involvement  through  these 
pilot  programs,  will,  in  my  estimation,  improve  our  capa- 
bilities. In  developing  these  programs  we're  having  a 
trial  period  with  the  various  goals,  and  we’ll  show  not 
only  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  goals,  but  also  what 
the  experience  has  been  in  implementation,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  necessity  of  going  through  some  agonizing  and 
frustrating  experiences.  This  approach  will  work  if  we  fol- 
low them  religiously  right  on  into  a successful  operation. 
One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  to  keep  the  heat  on  so 
that  you  have  a continuing  involvement.  1 think  the  role 
of  the  FBI  is  one  of  strong  support  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment. a suppon  that’s  generated  because  we're  both  going 
towards  the  same  purpose.  That  purpose  is,  has  always 
been  and  always  should  be.  to  reduce  crime  and  give  us  a 
greater  tranquility  in  this  country. 

LEN:  In  the  past,  there  was  a general  feeling  among  some 
local  police  administrators  that  the  Bureau  sought  only 
publicity  for  itself.  This  feeling  appears  to  have  dissipated. 
Can  you  tell  us  why? 

KELLEY  1 think  it  has  dissipated  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent because  we  have  tried  to  maintain  a low  profile  in 
these  matters.  Publicity  in  the  past  has  gone  to  the  FBI. 
but  not  necessarily  because  of  our  efforts.  Much  of  the 
publicity  has  come  to  the  Bureau  because  of  its  presence 
in  the  field  as  a more  newsworthy  agency  than  is  the  local 
agency  We  were  the  victims  on  many  occasions  of  the 
prominence  that  was  afforded  us.  1 can  recall  many  arti- 
cles where  it  would  say.  “The  FBI  and  the  Kansas  City 
Police  Department."  and  this  with  us  going  first  in  the 
announcement  of  the  participants  was  objectionable,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  they  would  play  up  the  FBI's  partici- 
pation in  the  account  with  a very  light  handling  of  the 
participation  of  the  local  people.  This  naturally  resulted  in 
some  antipathy  towards  the  Bureau.  We  have  studiously 
tried  to  place  them  (local  agencies)  in  a position  of 
prominence.  1 think  that  all  law  enforcement  needs  some 
public  support  through  the  media  but  I think  that  up  to 
now  the  local  people  needed  it  more  than  the  FBI.  Right 
at  the  present  it  might  be.  though,  that  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot. 

LEN:  Some  recent  polls  indicate  that  public  confidence 
in  the  Bureau  has  dropped.  What's  being  done  to  restore 
that  confidence  and  what  arc  some  of  your  views  on  this 
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issue? 

KELLEY:  Actually.  I think  that  we  still  have  credibility 
but  there  is  no  question,  I think,  that  we  have  lost  some. 
We’re  trying  to  fortify  our  former  position  by  stories 
which  show  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  I’ve 
made  a number  of  speeches.  I constantly  strum  on  the 
credibility  of  the  Bureau,  that  we’re  certainly  the  same 
organization  that  we  were  35  years  ago,  only  I think, 
more  competent.  It’s  one  of  those  things  where  you’re 
fighting  a public  relations  battle.  I think  as  a matter  of 
fact,  that  the  public  doesn’t  appreciate  local  law  enforce- 
ment the  way  they  should.  And  maybe  by  having  us  re- 
stored to  a higher  position  of  credibility  it  will  reflect 


systems  and  thoughts,  particularly  to  gather  a field  of 
knowledge  to  be  able  to  handle  ourselves  properly. 
Either  that,  or  else  we  won't  survive.  And  1 say  that  we 
won’t  survive  because  if  they  take  away  a great  many  of 
the  investigative  aids  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past, 
we're  going  to  find  it  a much  more  difficult  matter  to  do 
our  jobs  properly.  1 know  that  we  were  discussing  the 
other  day.  the  time  it  takes  to  conduct  an  investigation 
now  as  compared  with  years  ago.  1 am  sure  that  even  a 
simple  operation  such  as  issuing  a traffic  ticket  requires 
more  time.  As  I remember,  it  took  about  seven  minutes 
on  an  average  to  issue  a traffic  citation  years  ago.  Now.  1 
wouldn’t  doubt  that  it  requires  at  least  1 5 to  20  min- 
utes to  issue  a citation.  The  doubling  in  time  illustrates 
that  more  care  is  now  taken  in  such  operations.  Wc  need 
not  be  critical  of  the  system  but  instead  realize  that  new 
requirements  which  cor-—  a lot  of  investigative  time 
now  exist. 

LEN:  Terrorism  seems  to  be  on  the  rise.  Do  you  see  this 
as  a major  problem  in  the  future  both  for  the  Bureau  and 
local  law  enforcement? 

KELLEY:  Yes.  I certainly  do.  1 find  that  in  my  review  of 
the  activities  of  these  people,  that  they  arc  completely 
dedicated.  1 find  that  their  need  to  achieve  their  ends  is 
so  great,  that  they’re  willing  to  undertake  actions  ranging 
from  the  damage  of  property  to  the  infliction  of  injury 
and  even  death.  This  represents  a broadening  of  their 
activities  which  is  very  dangerous.  Then.  too.  you  have 
the  zealot,  the  revolutionary,  who  dedicates  his  life  to  a 
cause,  without  regard  to  the  lives,  property  or  freedoms 
of  other  citizens.  They  are  very  dangerous  adversaries  to 
this  American  form  of  government.  In  addition  to  this  is 
the  fact  that  many  are  very  intelligent.  You  have  Ph.D.  s 
and  many  people  who  are  not  criminally  motivated,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  by  virtue  of  chier  ideologies,  to 
which  they  give  their  full  commitment,  they  are  willing 
to  resort  to  criminal  forms  of  conduct.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  situation  which  will  confound  law 


“The  public  doesn’t  appreciate  local  law  enforcement 
the  way  they  should.  Maybe  having  the  FBI  restored  to 
a higher  credibility  will  reflect  on  local  law  enforcement.” 


favorably  on  local  law  enforcement.  As  the  regard  for  the 
FBI  goes,  in  other  words,  so  to  a considerable  extent,  goes 
the  regard  for  local  law  enforcement. 

LEN:  Certainly  the  FBI  is  the  professional  criminal  justice 
agency  in  the  world.  You  have  instituted  a number  of 
management  programs  recently.  Will  you  tell  us  about 
them? 

KELLEY:  Management,  of  course,  has  been  neglected  in 
local  law  enforcement  1 think,  for  many  years,  and  we’ve 
been,  so-to-speak,  flying  by  the  scat  of  our  pants.  There 
has  been  a feeling  that  law  enforcement  is  unique  and  that 
there  is  little  that  wc  can  learn  from  industry  and  business 
in  the  field  of  management.  We  now  know  that  there  are 
many  programs  within  business  and  industry  which  can  be 
adapted  to  law  enforcement.  We  also  are  now  in  an  era 
where  there  is  more  change  among  the  heads  of  various 
departments  so  that  each,  through  the  recounting  of  his 
own  problems,  can  get  a greater  exposure  himself  and  pass 
on  to  his  associates  in  law  enforcement  the  benefit  of  his 
mistakes  as  well  as  his  successes.  In  the  coming  training 
of  some  chiefs  of  police,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  parts 
1 am  sure  will  be  just  sitting  down  and  talking  over  their 
mutual  problems,  Each  law  enforcement  official  docs 
have  problems.  There  will  be  no  scarcity  of  discussion  in 
this  area.  Although  I say  that  there  arc  many  management 
systems  which  can  be  adapted  to  law  enforcement,  there 
arc  still  many  which  are  unique  and  in  this  field  of  unique 
problems,  through  these  management  programs,  there  can 
be  a lot  of  stimulation  about  how  they  can  be  properly 
handled.  We’re  in  an  era.  for  example,  where  there  is  a 
new  awareness  of  personal  rights,  Who  would  ever  have 
thought,  for  example,  we’d  have  legislation  such  as  the 
freedom  of  information,  the  privacy  act.  the  comtempt 
that  apparently  has  risen  over  certain  investigative  pro- 
cedures. There  is  almost  a need  to  revise  our  whole  ap- 
proach to  the  field  of  investigation  and  with  these  new 


enforcement  until  wc  learn  more  about  them,  until  wc 
learn  their  systems  and.  particularly,  until  we  learn  a 
way  to  crack  into  their  inner  circles.  They  can  live  on  a 
very  small  amount  of  money  and  by  submerging  them- 
selves in  a particular  sub-culture,  can  avoid  identification 
and  detection.  They're  highjy  suspicious,  which  of  course, 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  infiltrate  their  organiza- 
tions with  informants.  We  arc  in  a situation  where  we’re 
going  to  have  to  develop  a variety  of  more  effective 
techniques  in  order  to  stop  them.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  increases  each  year  with  the  bombings,  for  ex- 
ample, of  terrorist  origins  doubling  in  the  last  three  years. 
LEN:  Would  you  say  that  recent  legislation  restriction 
domestic  intelligence  activities  may  hamper  the  Bureau’s 
ability  to  investigate  terrorist  groups?  What  are  your 
feelings  in  view  of  the  recommendations  issued  by  the 
Select  House  Committee  and  other  legislative  and  judi- 
cial bodies? 

KELLEY:  As  a result  of  recent  decisions  the  Bureau  has 
not  been  able  to  use  electronic  surveillance  in  domestic 
security  cases.  It  is  one  of  the  investigative  techniques 
which  has  proved  to  be  most  successful  in  areas  such  as 
corruption,  organized  crime,  and  other  kindred  activities. 
To  this  extent  wc  become  stymied.  This  is  particularly 
devastating  to  us  by  increasing  the  difficulty  in  developing 
mformants.  These  people  arc  extremely  surveillance-con- 
scious; these  people  have  the  protection  of  their  culture 
which  enables  them  to  move  from  city  to  city  and  be 
brought  into  a local  culture  where,  without  any  explan- 
ation and  with  the  use  of  only  a first  name,  arc  given  aid 
and  comfort  by  the  ones  who  adopt  them.  Wc  must  build 
fortifications  to  deter  such  activity.  And  these  might  take 
the  form  of  new  legislation  which  would  enable  us  to  do 
some  greater  things  than  wc  do  now.  in  order  to  stop 
them.  I don't  by  any  means  say  that  wc  should  have  the 
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Upgrading  the  Police 


Administrators  Grapple  with  Problems  Facing  Law  Enforcement 


A select  group  of  police  administra- 
tors, government  officials,  educators  and 
criminal  justice  experts  gathered  last 
month  in  Washington,  D.C.  as  guests  of  the 
Police  Foundation  for  an  Executive  Forum 
on  Upgrading  the  Police.  The  two  day 
forum,  which  was  by  invitation  only, 
offered  an  opportunity  to  focus  on  signi- 


Police  Foundation  President 
Patrick  Murphy 

ficant  problems  facing  law  enforcement. 

Police  Foundation  President  Patrick 
Murphy  said,  “For  more  than  a decade 
the  American  Police  have  been  intensive- 
ly studied,  analyzed,  and  criticized  by 
scores  of  national  commissions  and  local 
study  groups.  From  these  efforts  has  come 
some  progress,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  Police  Foundation  views  the 
forum  as  a vehicle  for  continuing,  even 
accelerating,  effons  to  upgrade  the  police." 

F.B.l.  Director,  Clarence  M.  Kelley, 
appearing  at  the  opening  banquet  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  improving  police 
leadership.  “One  of  the  basic  essentials 
of  effective  leadership  is  responsiveness  to 
the  changing  needs  and  desires  of  the 
community,”  he  said.  While  many  police 
agencies  may  feel  that  they  are  receptive 
to  change.  Kelley  noted  true  responsive- 
ness is  rare. 

Kelley  noted  the  need  to  benefit  from 
ideas  developed  by  the  private  community, 
citing  improved  management  practices  as 
one  example.  Commenting  on  the  impor* 
unce  of  training,  he  stated  that  resolring 
confrontation  problems  is  probably  the 
area  where  training  and  education  can  be 
utilized  most  productively. 

“The  stem,  unrelenting  and  tough-guy 
image  of  the  officer  once  felt  to  be  the 
sought-after  stereotype  of  law  enforce- 
ment simply  does  not  meet  the  needs  of 
our  profession  today."  Kelley  said.  He  also 
called  for  more  citizen  involvement  in 
helping  to  fight  crime. 


A Willingness  to  Question 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Police  Foundation  and  former  Gover- 
nor of  Massachussetts,  Francis  W.  Sargent, 
in  welcoming  the  attendees,  noted  that 
there  are  relatively  few  encouraging  trends 
in  government  today,  but  the  willingness 
of  police  administrators  to  question  pro- 
gress and  the  conditions  of  policing  are 
signs  that  police  leaders  are  striving  to 
serve  the  public.  “1  believe  that  if  citizens 
arc  increasingly  distrustful  of  government, 
it  is  despite  your  efforts,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause during  the  past  ten  years  the  police 
have  taken  major  steps  not  only  to  upgrade 
themselves,  but  to  improve  their  relation- 
ship with  the  community." 

In  calling  for  presidential  candidates  to 
define  how  they  would  have  the  federal 
government  assist  states  and  localities  in 
improving  criminal  justice,  Governor  Sar- 
gent congratulated  those  in  attendance  for 


Sir  Robert  Mark, 
London  Commidoncr  of  Police 


their  efforts  to  improve  policing. 

The  British  Experience 

Keynote  speaker  Sir  Robert  Mark,  Com- 
missioner of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  in 
London,  outlined  the  high  points  of  the 
British  Police  service,  noting  the  develop- 
ment of  consolidation  and  uniform  stan- 
dards as  important  factors  in  police  im- 
provements. “Three  independent  public 
opinion  polls  in  the  last  eighteen  months 
suggest  that  the  police  enjoy  more  con- 
fidence and  respect  than  any  other  British 
institution,"  he  said. 

The  fact  that  British  police  function 
within  a comparatively  orderly  society,  do 
not  carry  firearms  as  a routine  measure, 
are  able  to  control  political  demonstrations 
and  industrial  disputes  without  using 
special  weapons  or  equipment  and  display 
a readiness  to  help  anyone  in  distress 
“make  a deep  impression  on  public  opin- 
ion. ” Sir  Robert  said,  but  he  noted  that 


these  are  only  superficial  indications  of 
much  more  significant  realities.  The  limi- 
tation of  police  powers,  a high  degree  of 
accountability,  freedom  from  political  in- 
terference, and  the  acceptability  of  the 
laws  they  enforce  are  what  determine 
public  confidence,  according  to  the  head 
of  England's  largest  police  force. 


Deputy  Attorney  General  Harold  Tyler,  Jr, 

There  arc  about  107,000  policemen  and 
women  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  use 
of  force  is  limited.  "If  we  exceed  our 
powers  we  can  be  prosecuted  or  sued  and 
if  a citizen  suffers  wrong  from  a police- 
man who  cannot  be  identified,  his  chief 
officer  can  be  found  liable  for  that  wrong- 
doing," Sir  Robert  observed. 

Noting  that  responsibility  for  policing 
rests  on  a three  fold  partnership  between 
central  government,  local  government,  and 
the  “43  separate,  autonomous  but  closely 
related  forces  governed  by  identical  condi- 
tions of  service,"  including  salaries,  pen- 
sions and  many  common  services.  While 
the  Home  Secretary  serves  as  the  police 
authority  for  London,  all  of  the  other 
forces  are  overseen  by  elected  local  govern- 
ment representatives  and  rrugistrates  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  The  Police 
Authority  appoints  the  chief  officer  and 
his  assistants.  Generally,  Chief  Constables 
have  tenure  of  office  and  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  cause. 

Consolidation  of  forces  began  in  earnest 
around  1945,  when  there  were  some  200 
forces.  Sir  Robert  said,  indicating  that  the 
cost  of  policing  is  shared  equally  by 
the  central  and  local  governments.  This 
provides  for  a balance  of  power. 

Many  services,  such  as  training.  Regional 
Crime  Squads,  forensic  science  labora- 
tories. and  the  National  Police  College  at 
Bramshill  are  run  by  the  Home  Office  and 
shared  by  all  the  forces.  Sir  Robert  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  Police  College  as  a 


means  of  developing  experience.  A chief 
officer  must  have  served  in  at  least  two 
forces  before  being  appointed  to  the  top 
position. 

Police  play  a central  role  in  effecting 
changes  in  the  criminal  justice  system; 
Sir  Robert  cited  pressure  to  abandon  un- 
animous jury  verdicts  (a  majority  of  not 
less  than  10-2  is  now  required)  as  an 
example.  In  calling  for  other  changes,  he 
said,  “We  must  first  accept  that  no  punish- 
ment by  criminal  process  should  be  irrevo- 
cable. In  other  words  the  death  penalty 
should  not  be  restored.” 

The  thirty-nine  year  veteran  of  policing 
in  England  concluded  by  saying  that, 
while  the  economic  and  other  problems  of 
Great  Britain  arc  large,  the  police  arc  in 
“excellent  health.  Our  problems,  like 
yours,  are  great  but  our  morale  and, 
I like  to  think,  our  reputation  have  never 
been  higher.” 


Los  Angeles  Police  Oilef  Edward  Davis 
The  Federal  Role 

Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Harold  R-  Tyler  in  delivering  the 
luncheon  address,  spoke  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government  in  assisting  local  police 
and  combating  crime.  “Confronted  with 
the  increasing  power  and  sophistication  of 
dtose  who  make  crime  a business,  we  must 
develop  new  techniques  and  make  better 
use  of  the  resources  we  already  have." 

In  speaking  of  the  role  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
which  is  currently  under  attack  from  rruny 
quaners,  Mr.  Tyler  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  Block  Grant  Program  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  local  law  enforcement. 

Perspectives  on  Policing 

"The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
report  on  The  Police  is  a blueprint  for 
operating  an  effective  organization,  ac- 
Gmtinued  on  Page  B 
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Continued  from  Page  A 
cording  to  Chief  Edward  Davis  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department.  Speaking  at  a 
workshop  on  "Perspectives  on  the  Present 
Sutus  of  Policing"  he  said  that  a national 
police  system  is  not  a viable  alternative, 
and  said  that  "Total  consolidation  or 
regionaliaation  will  never  solve  our  crime 
crisis  because  such  a venture  would  inhibit 
the  necessary  relationship  of  police-citizen 
cooperation  in  resolving  community  crime 


problems." 

Davis  did  agree  that  some  efforts  at 
consolidation  have  been  successful,  citing 
rhe  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment as  one  example.  He  noted  that  con- 
tract policing  is  also  common  throughout 
the  country  and  permits  a city  to  contract 
for  the  level  of  police  service  they  desire. 
"No  regionalized  or  consolidated  system 
can,  however,  replace  the  necessity  of  good 
leadership."  he  said. 

Courage,  independence  and  integrity  are 
necessary  for  leadership,  according  to 
Davis,  and  "in  this  is  a reverence  for  the 
law,"  He  noted  that  "Not  one  of  those 


servants  of  the  law  had  the  guts  to  say. 
'Hey  this  is  wrong,’  " during  the  Watergate 
scandal.  Davis  also  cited  a soon-to-be 
published  study  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 


Resistance  to  the  study,  according  to 
Kieman,  is  coming  from  many  chiefs  who 
are  refusing  to  cooperate.  He  called  for 
police  unions  and  management  to  sit 
down  together  and  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  police  service.  "If  we  don’t  get  our 
att  together,"  he  said,  “we  will  have 
police  officers  represented  by  teamsters, 
machinists,  papercutters,  federal  or  state 
clerical  people  or  countless  other  non- 
police unions.  It  is  to  our  advantage  that 
we  work  together  to  enhance  the  police 
profession  rather  than  to  allow  others  to 
tear  it  apart." 

Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  of  Newark, 
talking  on  the  relationship  between  the 
politician  and  policing,  said  that  "The 
economics  of  the  situation  must  be  dealt 
with  if  we  want  to  improve  policing." 
He  said  that  we  mush  define  what  we  want 
in  our  cities,  and  there  must  be  a cooper- 
ative relationship  between  the  police  ad- 
ministrator and  city  government. 

Residency  requirements  are  a serious 
problem  which  cities  will  have  to  face 
in  the  near  future  according  to  Gibson, 
and  he  argued  that  such  requirements  are 
necessary  if  urban  centers  are  to  survive. 

Future  Directions  Explored 

Noting  that  the  pace  of  police  reform 
has  quickened.  Professor  Herman  Gold- 


death, protecting  property  — and  others, 
such  as  providing  personal  security,  pro- 
tecting free  speech,  and  resolving  conflict. 

Goldstein  cited  serveral  programs  which 
have  been  initiated  over  the  past  few  years 
and  which  have  had  a direct  impact  on 
policing,  including  community  oriented 
policing  in  San  Diego,  victim  and  witness 
assistance  projects,  family  crisis  interven- 
tion and  conflict  management  programs. 

He  questioned  the  premise  that  college 
education  had  clear  impact  on  the  quality 
of  police  service.  College  could  benefit 
policing,  he  said,  “but  in  may  jurisdictions, 
as  much  value  has  been  placed  upon 
having  individuals  acquire  the  college 
credential  as  on  the  substance  of  what  is 
learned."  Many  college  programs  do  not 
contain  the  eiements  which  would  effect 
positive  change,  Goldstein  said. 

The  complexity  of  policing  necessitates 
a better  understanding  of  conflicting  pres- 
sures, hostility  and  frustrations  which  are 
common  to  the  police  role,  according  to 
the  professor.  “We  have  tended  to  ignore 
these  internal  problems  and  contradic- 
tions." he  said,  "often  in  the  naive  belief 
that,  if  we  can  only  develop  the  perfect 
police  organization,  they  would  disappear 
or  at  least  be  less  troublesome.”  He  stated 
that  the  problems  will  not  disappear  but, 


“Police  unions  and  police  management  representatives  must 
learn  to  work  together,  or  as  sure  as  God  made  little  apples, 
we  will  die  together.”  -ICPA  Pres.  Edward  Kiernan 


and  LEAA  on  police  leadership,  which  will 
provide  a background  on  police  leader- 
ship for  the  future.  He  said  that  one  ob- 
vious problem  facing  most  chiefs  is  the 
lack  of  civil  service  protection  or  tenure, 
and  called  for  some  form  of  protection 
from  political  pressures.  He  said  that  the 
police  have  been  studied  inside  and  out, 
and  it  is  time  to  think  about  implementing 
the  knowledge.  "Perhaps  the  first  step 
should  involve  getting  police  chiefs  some 
protection  against  political  influences." 

Police  Unions 

Speaking  on  police  unions,  Edward 
Kiernan,  President  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations,  told  the 
assemblage  that  "Police  chiefs  do  more  to 
create  police  unions  than  the  police  of- 
ficers themselves."  Supervisors  and  man- 
agement often  fail  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  subordinates  and  the  seniority  system, 
he  said,  which  results  in  a loss  of  morale 
and  desire  to  perform. 

Kiernan  said  that  while  the  police  re- 
sisted the  Miranda  dicision  they  have  be- 
come used  to  it.  and  now  criminals  have 
more  rights  than  the  police,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a police  officers' 
Bill  of  Rights.  He  noted  that  some  of  the 
strongest  opponents  of  the  police  officers’ 
Bill  of  Rights  in  Congress  are  police  chiefs 
ami  sheriffs.  "That  kind  of  cooperation  is 
one  reason  why  police  unions  became 
more  and  more  necessary  and  will  con- 
tinue to  get  stronger  as  years  go  by." 
according  to  Kieman. 

Resistance  to  collective  bargaining  by 
chiefs  has  also  created  problems,  Keiman 
feels,  "The  fear  that  the  police  union  will 
strip  his  power  and  authority  from  a chief 
is  just  such  a myth  as  was  our  fear  that  wc 
couldn’t  function  under  Miranda,"  he 
said. 

Citing  a current  study  on  stress  being 
undertaken  by  the  ICPA,  Kiernan  said 
that  marital  and  drinking  problems  are  two 
examples  of  police  stress  that  are  frequent- 
ly "swept  under  the  carpet  and  hidden." 


stein.  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School, 
said  that  the  new  frustration  of  those 
involved  in  change  is  that  improving 
police  operations  does  not  necessarily 
solve  the  basic  problems  of  the  police 
field. 

He  said  that  police  have  become  pre- 
occupied with  improving  the  police  esta- 
blishment and  often  fail  to  look  at  the  end 
product.  “In  a broader  sense,"  Goldstein 


ICPA  President  Edward  Kiernan 
said,  "our  approach  to  improving  policing 
has  been  too  superficial.  We  have  nor 
taken  adequate  note  of  the  complexity  of 
the  police  task  and  have  failed  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  more  critical  issues  in 
the  field.” 

"The  quality  of  service  rendered  to 
citizens  should  be  the  ultimate  test  of 
police  performance,”  according  to  Gold- 
stem,  who  added  chat  specific  improve- 
ments should  be  looked  at  as  they  relate 
to  the  quality  of  service.  He  views  quality 
service  as  successfully  achieveing  ob- 
jectives. both  traditional  - such  as  prevent- 
ing serious  crime,  avoiding  injury  and 


in  fact,  may  become  more  complex. 

Exploring  numerous  examples  of  con- 
flicts which  daily  confront  the  police, 
Goldstein  concluded  that  a key  issue  at 
the  very  heart  of  policing  is  the  exercise 
of  discretion.  “Police  agencies  must  devise 
ways  in  which  to  control  the  discretion  of 
their  personnel  and  to  give  greater  visi- 
bility to  policies  of  a discretionary  nature.” 

Police  effectiveness  is  tied  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. the  Wisconsin  law  professor  said,  and 
this  includes  the  juvenile  justice  system, 
the  mental  health  system  and  other  social 
service  agencies,  ’-le  maintained  chat  the 
police  should  serve  as  constructive  critics 
of  these  systems.  Noting  that  wc  are  at 
a crucial  pqint  in  improving  police  service, 
Goldstein  said  that  police  must  focus  on 
the  end  product  in  policing  and  on  the 
quality  of  service  rendered  to  the  public. 
"This  will  require  that  the  police  field 
commit  itself  anew  to  greater  openness, 
to  more  intensive  inquiry  and  experiment- 
ation, and  to  a more  relaxed  form  of 
self-criticism." 

Studying  the  Police 

Gerald  Caplan,  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  (LEAA)  delivered  the  dinner  ad- 
dress on  April  13,  and  reviewed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  federal  role  in  policing  over 
the  past  decade.  He  noted  that  only  twelve 
years  ago  crime  surfaced  as  a national 
issue,  and  it  is  only  eight  years  since  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion became  a multi-million  dollar  federal, 
assistance  program. 

Citing  the  resistance  of  police  adminis- 
trators to  federal  assistance  in  the  early 
days.  Caplan  noted  that  things  have 
changed  dramatically.  Today’s  climate  is 
quite  different  from  the  early  days  of 
LEAA  when  chiefs  thought  the  best 
response  to  rising  crime  rates  was  more 
men  on  the  streets  and  were  highly  sus- 
picious of  research  studies.  Caplan  attri- 
butes much  of  the  change  to  public  con- 


cern over  crime,  and  the  work  of  the  1967 
President's  Crime  Commission.  "The  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  pounded  away  at 
the  basics,  recommending  for  the  police 
such  fundamentals  as  ‘stress  ability  in  mak- 
ing promotions,  establish  community  re- 
lations units  in  departments  serving  sub- 
stantial minority  populations  and  employ  a 
legal  advisor.’  ” he  said. 

The  recent  Standards  and  Goals  report, 
according  to  Caplan,  stressed  more  contro- 
versial and  complex  issues,  such  as  parti- 
cipatory management  and  suspect-oriented 
patrol.  He  noted  that  the  Family  Crisis 
Intervention  Project  is  probably  the  most 
publicized  project  funded  by  the  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  which  was 
the  predecessor  of  LEAA.  But,  according 
to  Caplan,  despite  impressive  results  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  dis- 
continued the  project.  Meanwhile,  in  re- 
cent years  more  than  100  departments 
have  adopted  some  form  of  crisis  interven- 
tion. 

Giving  credit  to  the  Police  Foundation 
for  implementing  several  important  pro- 
jects, including  the  Kansas  City  Patrol 
Experiments,  Caplan  said  that  "Today  the 
process  of  change  in  the  police  world  ap- 
pears to  be  approaching  a new  threshold.” 
He  cited  the  National  Institute’s  study 
of  response  time,  also  being  conducted 
in  Kansas  City,  as  an  important  contribu- 
tion in  helping  to  examine  traditional 
assumptions  regarding  patrol  resources. 
The  key  may  not  be  response  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  Institute’s  Director,  but  rather 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  the  victim 
to  report  the  crime.  He  cited  statistics  on 
reporting  time  which  indicate  that  re- 
sponse time  may  have  little  to  do  with 
police  effectiveness  in  handling  certain 
types  of  crime. 

The  capacity  of  detectives  to  solve 


icefbundotior 


Prof.  Herman  Goldstein 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
crimes  is  also  limited.  Caplan  said,  citing 
the  recent  Rand  Study  of  investigative 
effectiveness.  "Much  of  an  investigator's 
time  IS  spent  on  cases  that  are  not  likely 
to  be  solved,"  he  said. 

• "What  we  have  learned  in  the  past 
decade."  Caplan  said,  “is  not  that  patrol 
or  investigation  or  any  other  police  prac- 
tice IS  not  as  effective  as  we  thought,  but 
something  far  more  substantial  - that 
responsible,  imaginative,  even  daring, 
research  can  now  be  undertaken  in  police 
departments  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  this  research  holds  the  promise  of 
Continued  un  Page  C 


“Most  of  us  stand  silent  and  let  politicians  get  away  with  law  and  order  rhetoric 
that  reinforces  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  police  can  alone  control  crime.” 

-Boston  Commissioner  Robert  diGrazia 


Condnued  from  Page  B 
reshaping  policing  in  America  in  profound 
ways,  ways  far  more  fitting  for  1976  and 
beyond.” 

Upgrading  Leadership 

Chief  Richard  C.  Clement.  President  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  in  a panel  on  upgrading  leader- 
ship, scored  recent  administration  pro- 
posals that  the  FBI  National  Academy 
only  take  participants  on  a matching  fund 
basis,  and  that  the  LEEP  program  be  eli- 
minated. “Potential  police  administrators 
as  well  as  those  already  in  office  must  be 
exposed  to  educational  processes  that  in- 
clude theory  and  those  things  proven 
through  application,”  he  said. 

In  discussing  crime,  Clement  said  that 
the  public  “is  no  longer  willing  to  accept 
social  responsibility  for  the  criminal  acts 
of  the  individual,”  and  man  docs  have 
responsibility  for  his  acts  and  should  be 
accountable  for  them.  “We  have  tried 
blaming  society  for  the  underprivileged. 


rocks,  unable  to  move,  grow,  change  or 
innovate,”  diGrazia  said,  “Almost  all  of 
us  got  where  we  are  as  police  chiefs  by 
being  immobile,  climbing  the  promotion 
ladder  of  one  department,  suffering  from 
the  insularity  and  folkways  of  a closed 
system  of  advancement." 

Police  forces  have  changed  largely  be- 
cause of  external  forces,  the  outspoken 
Commissioner  said,  maintaining  that  police 
departments  do  not  lead,  but  rather  re- 
act to  situations. 

Things  arc  not  all  gloomy,  however,  ac- 
cording to  diGrazia,  and  he  cited  several 
examples  of  positive  leadership,  including 
the  development  of  enlightened  ways  to 
deal  with  minority  groups,  greater  sophis- 
tication in  handling  crowds,  and  a willing- 
ness to  seek  outside  help  from  civilian 
professionals  in  dealing  with  complex 
problems.  "And  whatever  our  short- 
comings,” he  said,  “we  have  permitted 
more  research,  evaluation  and  similar 
study  of  our  departments  than  have  pro- 
secutors and  judges  of  their  operations." 

There  is  a need  to  formally  upgrade  the 
standards  and  requirements  of  policing, 
diGrazia  said,  and  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  qualifications  in  order  to  become 
a police  chief.  “We  police  chiefs  should 
develop  and  offer  for  introduction  within 
each  state  legislature  measures  designed  to 
create  and  enforce  those  same  kinds  of 
minimum  standards  for  police  executives 
which  control  the  selection  and  training  of 
new  police  officers." 

Police  administrators  should  push  for 
portable  pensions  in  order  to  widen  the 
recruiting  net,  according  to  diGrazia,  and 
there  is  a need  for  a college  such  as  Bram- 
shill,  England,  which  produces  future  Bri- 
tish police  leaders. 

A National  Police  Leadership 

A national  police  leadership  must  be 
created,  diGrazia  said,  which  would  serve 
as  a force  for  upgrading  police  leadership 


and  promoting  the  cause  of  police  profes- 
sionalism. This  would  not  be  a national 
police  force  he  said,  but  rather  an  organ- 
ization of  police  leaders  who  could  act 
collectively  to  better  the  field.  "The  top 
national  leadership  of  policing  should  be 
formed  from  among  those  police  execu- 
tives who  administer  the  largest  urban,  sub- 
urban, and  state  police  depanments  and 
who  arc  dedicated  to  upgrading  police 


Boston  Police  G>mmissioncr 


Robert  di  Grazia 

leadership,”  he  said,  suggesting  that  the 
organization  consist  of  the  SOO  top  police 
executives  in  the  country. 

Among  (he  long  range  goals  suggested 
by  diGrazia  are: 

“The  development  of  the  profession 
of  police  leadership  and  the  development 
of  the  profession  of  policing  at  all  levels 
of  practice. 

Greatly  increased  use  of  civilians  in 
police  departments  so  that  we  can  lower 
the  percentage  of  positions  filled  by 


sworn  officers; 

Mobility  of  police  officers  from  depart- 
ment to  department  — and  the  Lateral 
entry  of  management  and  executive  per- 
sonnel into  our  departments, 

A nation  with  300  police  departments 
rather  than  one  with  more  than  17,000 
agencies.  No  department  should  have 
fewer  than  200  full-time  employees; 

A forum  for  the  scholarly  discussion 
and  debate  of  issues  before  policing." 

Consolidation  Discussed 

The  subject  of  consolidation  of  police 
forces  was  discussed  by  Professor  Elinor 
Ostrom,  Indiana  University,  and  Sheriff 
Dale  Carson,  Jacksonville-Duval  County 
Sheriff’s  Office.  Ostrom  focused  on  the 
cost-benefit  and  productivity  factors  in- 
volved in  consolidation  and  contracting, 
and  pointed  out  that  these  must  be  looked 
at  carefully.  Sheriff  Carson  discussed  in 
some  detail  the  consolidation  of  his  de- 
partment, which  occurred  seven  years 
ago. 

The  department  currently  consists  of 
960  sworn  personnel  policing  a population 
of  900,000  over  870  square  miles.  "Our 
consolidated  agency  is  just  that."  Carson 
said,  “non-fragmented,  non-competitive, 
and  we  have  a higher  degree  of  cooperation 
between  the  patrol,  the  investigators, 
the  correctional  officers  and  court  person- 
nel.” 

The  Forum  concluded  with  reports  on 
small  group  discussions  which  were  held 
over  the  two  days.  A report  on  the  Forum 
will  be  issued  later  this  year,  according 
to  Police  Foundation  [^resident  Patrick 
Murphy. 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking 
state  correspondents  to  write  stories 
dealing  with  topics  of  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community. 


Forum  Yields  Two  Views  of  Police  Research 


Oiief  Richard  Oement,  President  of  lACP 
the  malcontent,  and  the  social  misfit," 
he  continued,  adding  that  there  is  both  a 
personal  and  a social  responsibility  for 
crime. 

Clement  went  on  to  cite  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  lACP,  noting  that 
next  September  the  organization  will 
hold  its  eighty-third  conference.  “The 
lACP  staff  of  administrators,  scientists, 
lawyers  and  consultants  maintain  close 
contact  with  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity through  specialized  and  tactical 
training  projects,  surveys,  conferences, 
publications,  and  direct  assistance,”  he 
said. 

On  the  subject  of  consolidation  Clement 
said.  “It  may  come  as  no  surprise  to  you 
that  we  are  against  unreasoned  consoli- 
dation of  police  agencies.”  He  maintained 
that  forcing  consolidation  where  it  is  not 
wanted  would  be  like  “invoking  a police 
state.”  There  is  a need  for  cooperation 
among  agencies  Clement  said,  “But  I am 
convinced  that  we  can  achieve  this  co- 
operation without  relinquishing  control 
of  our  individual  destinies  in  the  tradition 
of  local  autonomy." 

Risk  Taking  Necessary 

Police  chiefs  should  be  judged  according 
to  the  risks  they  take  in  seeking  improve- 
ment in  personnel  and  services,  according 
to  Boston  Police  Commissioner  Robert 
diGrazia.  “Merc  survival  - that’s  the  goal 
of  most  of  us  and  that’s  one  major  thing 
wrong  with  police  leadership,"  he  said. 

Comparing  many  police  chiefs  to  pet 


Two  conflicting  views  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  law  enforcement  research 
were  voiced  by  top  criminal  justice  offi- 
cials last  month  at  the  Police  Foundation 
Executive  Forum  on  Upgrading  the  Police. 

Richard  C.  Clement,  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  told  participants  that  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  reliability  of  much  of 
the  “trash”  that  passes  for  rcscarijh. 

While  not  responding  to  Clemen’s 
remarks  directly,  Gerald  M Caplan,  direc- 
tor of  LEAA’s  National  Institute,  defended 
the  need  for  research  into  law  enforce- 
ment methods  and  techniques. 

In  a prepared  address,  Clement  agreed 
that  there  continues  to  be  a real  need  for 
valid  research  in  law  enforcement  and  that 
every  police  procedure  should  be  con- 
stantly evaluated.  “However,”  he  said, 
“there  have  been  a very  great  number  of 
research  projects  by  people  who  have  no 
concept  nor  recognized  expertise  of  the 
criminal  justice  interrelationships  with  the 
social  conflicts  of  our  time.” 

Clement  argued  that  without  the  abil- 
ity to  “feed  accurate  data  into  the  evalua- 
tion process,  wc  have  seen  the  results  of 
some  ridiculously  counterproductive  re- 
commendations and  conclusions.”  He 
added  that  “studies  based  upon  the  un- 
scientific work  of  ‘law  enforcement  ex- 
perts' who  have  jumped  on  the  federal 


funding  bandwagon  do  more  harm  than 
good.” 

The  chief  maintained  that  research  and 
standards  are  needed,  but  that  they  must 
be  directed  toward  the  police  mission  and 
be  divised  by  qualified  professionals. 

“I  personally  sec  irreparable  damage  to 
the  public  welfare  by  uncritically  accept- 
ing research  findings  made  by  aircraft  and 
washing  machine  manufacturers,”  Clement 
declared. 

When  asked  which  projects  or  studies 
he  considered  to  be  “trash,”  Clement 
declined  to  name  any  specific  study. 
However,  he  mentioned  that  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service,  which 
he  said  is  operated  by  General  Electric, 
“is  ridiculous."  He  said,  “Let  them  (Gen- 
eral Electric!  build  refrigerators.” 

National  Institute  Director  Gerald  M. 
Caplan  told  the  Executive  Forum  that 
research  into  law  enforcement  methods 
and  techniques  is  needed  regardless  how 
discomforting  the  results  may  be  when 
initially  announced. 

Caplan  noted  that  the  studies  often 
sting  "but  only  for  a while.”  In  the  final 
analysis,  he  said,  "they  emancipate  us. ' 

Pointing  to  the  Kansas  City  Preventive 
Patrol  Experiment,  funded  by  the  Police 
Foundation  and  an  LEAA-funded  study  on 
police  response,  Caplan  said  that  the  two 
programs  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible 


to  conduct  controlled  experiments  in 
police  departments. 

The  research  director  also  cited  the  con- 
troversial report  on  investigative  proce- 
dures of  153  police  departments  which 
was  the  result  of  a two-year  research  pro- 
ject by  the  Rand  Corporation.  He  noted 
that  the  study  “raised  the  ire  of  many  as 
it  punctured  the  TA'  image  of  the  per- 
servering,  ingenious  detective."  and  was 
generally  received  as  “bad  news," 

Referring  to  similar  findings  that 
emerged  from  a Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute study  conducted  in  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia. Caplan  said  that  the  research 
showed  that  a large  number  of  cases  es- 
sentially solve  themselves  based  on  infor- 
mation handed  to  the  responding  officer. 

Caplan  said  that  these  examples  of 
current  law  enforcement  research  indicate 
deficiences  in  police  practices  “the  re- 
medies for  which  arc  hard  to  find.”  He 
contended  that  they  arc  considered  “bad 
news"  because  they  spotlight  serious 
problems  to  which  there  are  no  immedi- 
ate solutions. 

While  sympathizing  with  those  on  the 
receiving  end  of  problem-finding  reports, 
the  institute  director  said  that  he  knows 
of  no  alternative.  Police  research,  he  noted, 
"holds  the  promise  of  reshaping  policing 
in  America  in  profound  ways  - wa>s 
far  more  fitting  for  1976  and  beyond.” 
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“We’re  going  to  have  to  develop  a variety  of  more  effective  techniques  to  stop 
terrorists.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  increases  each  year  with  bombings  of 
terrorist  origin,  for  example,  doubling  in  the  last  three  years.” 


Continued  from  Page  10 

system  that  they  have,  for  example,  in  Northern  Ireland 
where  there  has  been  an  abrogation  of  what  we  term 
“our  rights”  in  which  they,  not  bound  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. might  not  think  as  abdication  of  rights.  But  they  arc 
stringent  applications  which  we  would  not  want  to  use. 
For  example,  I understand  that  in  Northern  Ireland  a 
sergeant  has  in  his  pocket  a bunch  of  search  warrants  and 
he  can  issue  them  right  on  the  spot.  They  can  hold  a 
person  incommunicado  for  five  days  and  they  have  the 
power  of  keeping  certain  matters  out  of  the  press.  By 
virtue  of  the  dangerous  situation  they  have  over  there, 
they  have  provided  law  enforcement  with  some  new 
rights  and  powers  none  of  which  is  actually  good  for  the 
country  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  necessary  due  to  the 
very  unusual  situation. 

LEN:  Do  you  foresee  a situation  like  tKat  arising  in  this 
country? 

KELLEY-  1 don't  know  whether  it  will  ever  get  that 
strong  or  not.  We  don't  know  for  example,  of  any  foreign 
inspired  terrorist  acts  over  here.  We  think  that  it’s  all 
domestic.  Wc  think  that  we  have  perhaps  forestalled  the 
intrusion  of  the  foreign  terrorist  by  virtue  of  some  of 
our  good  investigations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  record 
that  we  have  had  insofar  as  the  domestic  terrorist,  wc  have 
had  sufficient  apprehensions  and  convictions  to  really 
form  a deterrent  so  I don’t  know  what  wc  can  look 
forward  to  but  I’m  afraid  again  that  it’s  not  too  good 
a prospect. 

LEN;  As  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Kansas  City  you  were 
responsible  for  initiating  several  innovative  experiments, 
the  South  Patrol  Experiment,  concerning  preventive 
patrol,  has  aroused  much  controversy.  Do  you  have  any 
thoughts  about  that  experiment? 

KELLEY:  Actually  1 would  prefer  not  to  go  into  it  in 
any  depth.  I only  would  comment  that  various  cities  have 
various  problems  and  it  is  not,  1 chink,  true  that  what 
might  work  in  one  city  will  necessarily  work  in  another.  I 
would  also  say  that  the  project  was  not  an  answer  to  pa- 
trol. It  was  an  attempt  to  first  bring  about  a sweeping 
inquiry  which  gave  a great  deal  of  experience  to  the  De- 
partment in  the  way  of  innovativeness  and  change.  You 
know  it’s  very  difficult  for  a law  enforcement  organiza- 
tion many  times  to  go  into  change  and  I think  that  one 
thing  that  wc  did  do  there  was  to  adjust  the  personnel  to 
changes,  Wc  learned,  also,  that  this  matter  of  visibility  was 
not  as  strong  as  it  had  been  before.  Wc  did  not,  as  has 
been  interpreted,  bring  about  a conclusion  that  you  could 
reduce  the  number  of  patrol  cars.  One  thing  that  wc 
concluded  was  that  there  is  the  need  for  good  response 


time,  and  an  effort  was  incorporated  within  the  system 
to  bring  about  good  response  time.  1 understand  there’s 
now  been  a study  made  there  (Kansas  City)  where  it  has 
found  that  response  time  is,  to  a considerable  extent, 
governed  by  the  responsiveness  of  the  victim;  that  there 
are  occasions  when  it  will  be  twenty  minutes  before  they 
will  advise  the  police.  So  even  though  the  police  have  a 
response  time  of  two  minutes  or  less,  automatically  that 
becomes  instead  of  two  minutes  or  less,  22  minutes  or 
less.  So  there  has  to  be  obviously,  some  stimulation  of  the 
citizen  to  repon  immediately.  And  one  of  the  things  that 
comes  into  this  citizen  involvement  should  be  that  there  is 
a need  to  immediately  report  these  things. 

LEN:  The  emphasis  on  education  seems  to  be  a positive 
sign  for  the  future  of  law  enforcement.  Do  you  think  that 
police  departments  are  becoming  more  professional? 
KELLEY:  I certainly  do. 

LEN:  There  seems  to  be  a breakdown  of  morality  in  this 
country  and  an  increase  in  pornography.  Do  you  think 
this  is  an  indication  of  a movement  that  is  going  to  hurt 
the  country  over  the  long  haul,  or  is  it  something  that  is 
perhaps  a phenomenon  of  our  time? 

KELLEY;  1 feel  ill-equipped  to  comment  about  this.  An 
example  is  recently  when  I spoke  to  my  son  who  is  27 
years  of  age.  about  this  so-called  pornographic  type  of 
movie  that  is  so  prominently  displayed  now.  And  he 


told  me  that  he  did  not  think  of  them  as  being  pornogra- 
phic and  in  discussions  with  him  I found  he  is  accustomed 
to  them  and  doesn’t  give  them  the  significance  that  1. 
who  have  seen  only  a very  few  of  them,  might  give  them. 
I think  that  it’s  possibly  a sign  of  the  times  in  that  par- 
ticular field.  ' 

I do  view  this  matter  of  the  proliferation  of  the  use  of 
drugs  and  the  use  of  marijuana  as  a trend  which  is  very 
regrettable.  I know  that  there  is  a trend  toward  legalizing 
pot  hut  I am  also,  however,  very  much  aware  that  when 


you  become  psychologically  dependent  on  an  hallucino- 
gen, such  as  pot,  it’s  a relinquishment  of  a certain  amount 
of  your  strength.  I certainly  do  not  adhere  to  the  idea  that 
the  so-called  “victimless  crimes”  should  be  removed,  for 
example,  prostitution  which  I feel  has  inherent  within  it 
many,  many,  ills,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  fin- 
ancial support  it  gives  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or- 
ganized crime.  This  is  true  also  to  an  even  greater  extent 
of  gambling,  which  is  the  underworld’s  primary  source 
of  illicit  revenue.  We  arc  going  through  an  era  where 
greater  freedoms  haw  been  recognized  and  certainly 


stronger  demands  made  that  people  should  be  given  the 
right  of  their  own  choice.  The  difficulty  with  this  is  that 
you  don’t  have  all  strong  people.  You  have  people  who 
arc  very  weak  on  occasion,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  suf- 
fer from  a complete  capitulation  to  this  freedom  rather 
than  balancing  this  in  such  a manner  that  it  docsn  t cap- 
ture them  as  it  has  some.  1 am  personally  distressed  about 
the  fact  that  we  have  people  who  seem  to  be  lost  after 
having  been  exposed  to  all  of  these  so-called  freedoms. 
People  who  haven’t  any  sense  of  purpose,  who  no  longer 
make  any  contributions  of  any  value  to  society.  They 
become  a non-entity  almost  and  this  is  something  that  is 
very  bad  inasmuch  as  many  of  these  people  could  have 
made  significant  contributions,  many  of  them  arc  well- 
educated.  and  here  they  arc,  just  floating  around,  with- 
out any  real  purpose  or  any  real  close  affiliations  with  the 
progress  that  is  so  needed  in  society. 

LEN;  Wc  find  a shift  of  organized  crime  into  areas  of  por- 
nography and  the  like,  and  there  arc  questions  about 
where  organized  crime  is  going,  even  whether  or  not  it 
exists.  What  are  your  feelings  in  this  area? 

KELLEY;  My  feeling  is  that  organized  crime  is  going 
to  jail.  We’ve  had  in  the  last  several  years  a constantly 
rising  number  of  convictions.  As  we  put  people  in  jail 
we  thereby  automatically  diminish  their  power  and  capa- 
bilities particularly  under  our  quality  case  concept,  wc 


hope  to  concentrate  on  the  top  echelons  of  the  under- 
world. as  evidenced  by  the  all-time  high  of  syndicate 
leaders  convicted  or  sent  to  prison  during  1975.  Hood- 
lums have,  I admit,  gone  into  a number  of  rather  sophis- 
ticated programs,  and  have  gotten  into  areas  that  are  dif- 
ficult to  unravel.  For  example,  they  are  going  into  skim- 
ming. they  arc  going  into  shylocking,  they’re  going  into 
operations  in  business  where  they  milk  a business  dry,  a 
business  which  perhaps  they  have  taken  over  forcibly.  All 


by  the  FBI  and  some  mighty  fine  convictions  have  re- 
sulted. 

LEN:  Wliat  are  your  feelings  about  the  organized  crime 
task  forces  that  put  together  local  law  enforcement 
with  federal  agencies?  Do  you  feel  that  this  approach  is 
the  way  to  go?  They  seem  to  haw  had  a lot  of  success  in 
some  areas. 

KELLEY:  Yes,  there  have  been  some  great  successes.  I 
point  out,  however,  that  the  FBI  docs  not  participate  in 
the  so-called  task  forces.  Wc  do,  however,  dewlop  cases 
and  present  them  fur  prosecution  by  the  task  forces. 
In  so  doing,  these  again,  haw  resulted  in  some  wry 
significant  prosecutions  and  are  wry  helpful  in  trying  to 
develop  a barrier  to  the  gathering  of  additional  strength 
by  these  people.  Wc  think,  in  other  words,  again,  we've 
made  an  impact  on  their  operations. 

LEN:  The  problem  of  police  corruption  is  something  that 
is  of  interest  to  a lot  of  people.  The  Bureau  has  dewloped 
a reputation  for  integrity  over  the  years.  Why  do  you 
think  that's  so?  When  you  went  into  Kansas  City,  forex- 
ample,  there  was  a problem  preceding  you.  It  now  has  to 
be  one  of  the  cleanest  police  departments  in  the  United 
States.  How  docs  one  dewlop  that? 

KELLEY:  I have  spoken  to  this  before  and  1 still  believe 
that  it's  based  on  a number  of  things.  When  I went  to 
Kansas  City  one  of  the  first  things  1 did  was  to  get  around 
and  make  myself  known  to  all  personnel,  i appeared  be- 
fore roll  call,  I rode  quite  a bit  and  after  having  done  that 
for  a couple  of  years,  I thought  that  I had  established  my- 
self with  the  personnel  and  had  explained  to  them  what 
my  thoughts  were  about  the  Department.  I then  em- 
barked upon  a very  busy  schedule  of  talking  with  various 
organizations,  made  a number  of  speeches  and  said  that 
1 thought  the  organization  was  a fine  one,  dedicated  to 
good  purposes  and  that  they  were  to  be  supported  and 
that  unless  they  got  that  support,  you  would  not  haw 
good  law  and  order. 

At  the  same  time,  I brought  in  a number  of  so-called 
innovations,  some  of  them  being  adaptations  from  bus- 
iness and  industry,  and  after  having  been  there  for  about 
five  years  we  embarked  upon  a number  of  changes.  And 
in  these  changes  there  was  invoked  a great  deal  of  interest 
in  law  enforcement  and  due  to  the  publicity  wc  received 

Continued  on  Page  12 


“It’s  very  difficult  for  a law  enforcement  organization 
many  times  to  change,  and  one  thing  we  did  do  [in 
Kansas  City]  was  to  adjust  the  personnel  to  changes.” 
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I “Organized  crime  is  going  to  jail.  Under  our  quality  case  concept,  we  hope  to 
concentrate  on  the  top  echelons  of  the  underworld,  as  evidenced  by  the  all- 
g time  high  of  syndicate  leaders  convicted  or  sent  to  prison  during  1975.” 

z ■ ' — 


^ Connnucd  from  Page  1 1 

u of  favorable  nature,  a great  deal  of  pride  in  the  organiza- 
^ tion.  Further  than  that,  we  tried  to  bring  in  good  equip* 
^ ment,  equipment  which  they'd  never  had  before.  For  ex- 
O ample,  I think  we  were  one  of  the  first  departments  that 
Z put  air-conditioning  in  the  automobiles  used  by  the  of- 
^ ficers,  and  they  were  most  appreciative  of  that,  and  I 

2 understand  that  when  they'd  visit  some  other  city,  they 
would  brag  about  the  fact  that  they  had  fine  equipment 
including  air-conditioning.  What  resulted  was  a general 
feeling  that  they  were  very  competent,  and  they  were  very 

g.  competent.  It  also  resulted  in  a manor  which  I think 
stultifies  the  effect  of  corruptive  influences;  that  is, 
a that  they  became  so  proud  of  their  organization,  and  so 
^desirous  that  all  of  their  associates  give  complete  at- 

3 tention  to  the  work  of  the  department  that  when  some- 
body might  stray  or  might  appear  to  be  corruptible  they’d 
straighten  him  out  in  a hurry.  We  had  no  occasion  when 
there  was  any  corruption  that  surfaced  and  as  I under- 
stand, there  still  is  none.  We  did  have  one  burglary  ring 
but  that  is  not  in  the  area  of  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  corruption;  and  as  I understand,  recently  they  have  had 


another  ring  involved  in  some  aaivities  which  are  illegal 
and  charges  were  nude.  It  was  our  policy  further  to  shift 
our  commanders  yearly.  I’ll  admit  that  on  occasion  you 
might  have  a nun  who  didn’t  fit  into  the  job  right  away, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  knew  they  were  going 
to  be  shifted  around,  each  one  was  compassionate  in  the 
sense  that  he  sympathized  with  the  other  divisions  or 
units,  thinking  that  well,  maybe. next  year.  I’ll  be  in  that 
slot  and  I’d  better  not  harm  them.  I better  not  be  selfish 
insofar  as  my  attention  and  as  a consequence  there  was  a 
well-rounded  feeling  of  cooperation  and  a gathering,  by 
virtue  of  the  transfers,  of  a mass  of  information  about 
the  Department. 

Almost  all  of  the  commanders,  had  gone  around  the 
horn,  for  example,  and  they  knew  the  Department  very 
well.  When  there  appeared  to  be  some  trend  that  might  be 
troublesome,  they  were  able  to  stop  it  immediately.  Their 
experience,  wide  as  it  was,  enabled  them  to  have  a view 
that  the  man  who  stays,  for  example,  all  his  career  in  one 


FBI  Director  Qarence  M.  KcUcy  inspects  the  firearms 
collection  of  the  Bureau’s  Laboratory  at  FBI  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.C. 

unit,  would  not  have.  In  other  words,  it  became  a wide 
knowledge  rather  than  a very  restricted  and  narrow  view. 
There  were  not  built  up  great  friendships  which  might 
support  the  idea  of.  well  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  stop  this 
thing  which  1 think  is  suspicious.  It  was  a view,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  want  to  protect  this  organization,  and 
in  doing  so.  wc’vc  got  to  see  to  it  that  it's  straight  down 
the  middle.  And  that's  what  they  did. 

LEN:  How  about  the  Bureau  itself?  It  has  a reputation  for 
integrity.  How  is  that  maintained? 


KELLEY:  1 think  to  a considerable  extent,  this  results 
from  a number  of  factors;  one  of  which  is  that  we're 
very  careful  in  choosing  our  personnel.  We  require  that 
they  have  a good  background  and  investigate  them  very 
carefully.  We  have  also  an  esprit  de  corps  which  is  gen- 
erated as  the  result  of  the  pride  of  the  organization.  We 
have  a great  many  traditions.  But.  more  than  anything 
else,  I think  it  is  the  personnel  itself  which  is  very  out- 
standing and,  in  the  work,  there  is  a great  deal  of  dedi- 
cation generated. 

We  try  to  maintain  a salary  scale  where  it  is  not  an 
economic  pinch  to  be  with  the  FBI.  We  try  to  impose 
some  rules  and  regulations  which  are  stimulative  to  good 
behavior  rather  than  a careless  behavior.  And  certainly, 
we  generate  at  all  levels,  and  at  all  times,  the  feeling  of 
esprit  dc  corps.  I don’t  know  of  any  group  that  is  as 
closely  knit  as  it  the  FBI 

And  certainly  were  there  any  one  to  appear  to  have 
a tendency  toward  deviation,  toward  corruption,  or  some- 
thing of  that  type,  I think  it  would  be  scotched  immedi- 
ately. There  is  no  feeling  that  you’d  be  a fink  or  a stool 
pigeon  or  something  like  that,  if  you  reported  on  a fel- 


low employee.  The  feeling  is  that  you  have  to  do  this  in 
order  to  maintain  the  organization. 

LEN;  What  do  you  sec  as  the  major  problems  facing  local 
law  enforcement  in  the  future? 

KELLEY:  I think  that  it's  probably,  of  the  immediate 
future,  to  establish  firm  credibility.  I think  basically  it’s 
there.  But  there’s  been  so  much  publicity  stemming  from 
the  Watergate  situation  right  on  through  to  the  revel- 
ations by  the  Senate  committees  and  the  House  commit- 
tees, that  we  have  lost  some  ground  and  this  is  not  sole- 
ly in  the  federal  field.  There  is  a kindred  spirit  against  the 
, local  law  enforcement.  We're  just  going  to  have  to  rise 
from  that.  1 don’t  think  it's  going  to  be  loo  difficult 
because  performance  is  going  to  be  improved,  and  after 
all.  there’s  nothing  more  stimulative  toward  respect  and 
support  than  performance. 

Insofar  as  other  problems  which  we  might  encounter 
1 think  that  we’re  faced  with  lowering  budgets  and  rising 
demands  on  our  capabilities  and  its  most  difficult  to 
equate  these  two.  It  costs  more  money  to  do  the  same 
job  that  we  did  several  years  ago,  going  back  to  that  ex- 


planation about  just  the  issuance  of  a traffic  ticket,  for 
example.  In  the  investigation  of  a crime  there  has  to  be 
considerable  care  used,  there  has  to  be  a lengthy  dis- 
cussion as  to  rights,  none  of  which  do  I object  to,  but 
nonetheless,  it  takes  time,  and  one  of  our  problems  is 
going  to  be  to  adjust  our  work  so  that  we  can  do  it  with- 
out a trememdous  increase  of  expense.  And  we  must 
do  this  because  that  money  just  isn’t  forthcoming.  And 
despite  the  fact  it’s  not  forthcoming,  people  still  expect 
us  to  do  the  same  job  that  we  have  done  before. 

On  the  credit  side,  we  have,  I think,  better  people 
to  do  the  job  and  they  should  do  it  much  better  than 
they've  ever  done  before.  We  have  better  equipment,  and 
particularly  do  1 think  that  the  computer  has  been  an  as- 
sist, the  capabilities  of  communications  have  been  in- 
creased greatly.  We  have  in  the  future  probably,  a need  for 
changing  of  our  investigative  techniques  even  funher,  but 
this,  too,  is  receiving  great  attention, 

Right  now,  the  FBI  is  looking  into  the  computer  as  a 
funher  assist  to  investigations.  We  don’t  know  just  where 
we're  going,  but  we’ve  staned  with  the  idea  that  the  com- 
puter should  furnish  some  help  and  it  certainly  will.  I 
am  sure.  We  have  a new  system  known  as  "finder”  being 
introduced  in  the  Identification  Division.  It  is  an  automa- 
tic fingerprint  reading  and  searching  system  which  takes 
only  minutes.  This  capability  brings  with  it  the  future  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  message  switching  capabilities  of  our 
NCIC  system  to  relay  information  from  the  Identification 
Division  to  the  local  police. 

We  have  a lot  of  things  coming  up  which  arc  going  to 
be  of  great  assistance  to  us  insofar  as  the  philosophy  and 
insofar  as  the  support.  As  1 mentioned,  the  citizens' 
involvement  problem  is  being  studied  and  hopefully 
will  be  improved.  We  are  well  alert  now  through  the 
studies  and  the  good  people  we  have  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments to  recognize  the  problems  and  are  doing  something 
about  them.  There  is  a great  deal  of  exchange  now  among 
departments  and  this  will  even  be  further  enhanced  by 
the  systems  we’ve  developed  in  the  laboratory  field  where 
the  laboratory  heads  are  now  joined  together  in  associa- 
tions. The  training  directors  of  law  enforcement  acade- 
mies have  joined  together  in  an  effort  to  create  a profes- 
sional association  which  would  enhance  the  exchange  and 
sharing  of  training  materials,  curricula,  teaching  tech- 
niques, etc. 

I think  the  training  has  improved.  I hope  that  we 
continue  to  give  great  impetus  to  the  confrontation 
type  of  training,  for  after  all  that  is  what  most  work  is. 
And.  as  we  progress  in  all  of  these  fields  we  should  in- 
crease our  capabilities,  certainly. 


The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
and 

The  Pinkerton  Foundation 
announce 

SUMMER  WORKSHOPS  1976  in 
SELECTED  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PROBLEMS 


For  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  level  of  professionalism  in  law  enforcement  through  continu- 
ing education  and  training.  Certificates  of  achievement  will  be  awarded  to  professionals,  man- 
agers, and  students  who  successfully  complete  these  professional,  non-academic  credit  courses. 

Available  Workshops  and  Dates 


Juvenile  Justice  — June  7-1 1 
Police  Management  — June  7-11 

Terrorism  — June  7-11 

The  Police  and  the  Media  — June  21-28 

Physical  Evidence  Collection  — June  21-28 


Productivity  in  Criminal  Justice  - June  14-18 
Computer  Technology  in  Law  Enforcement  — 
June  21-28 

Police  Training  Concepts  — June  28  — July  2 
Criminal  Investigation  — June  14-18 
Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Public  Sector 
June  28-July  2 


The  registration  fee  for  a one-week  course  is  $90.  A reduction  of  $10  per  course  is  offered  to 
students  who  register  for  more  than  one  course.  The  fee  includes:  tuition,  textbooks,  lecture 
notes,  note  books,  and  other  cost  of  instruction.  The  cost  for  meals  and  lodging  is  not  included, 
however,  special  rates  will  be  made  available. 

For  additional  information  or  for  registration,  send  your  name,  address,  agency  and  position 
along  with  course(s)  desired  to:  Thomas  Twyford,  Workshop  Coordinator,  Criminal  Justice 
Center.  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019.  Tel:  (212)  247-1600.  06.  {A  25%  deposit 
is  required  for  each  course.  Make  check  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College, 
of  Criminal  Justice.) 


“We  face  lowering  budgets  and  rising  demands  on  our 
capabilities  and  it’s  difficult  to  equate  these  two.  It 
costs  more  to  do  the  same  job  we  did  years  ago.” 
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BOOK  NOTES 


By  CAROLE  JANKO 


Crime  Statistics;  The  More  Things  Change . . . 


The  collection  and  publication  of 
crime  statistics  began  in  1831  when  the 
Belgian  statistician  Adolphe  Quetelet  pub* 
lished  his  Recherches  sur  le  penchant 
au  crime  aux  differens  ages.  Quetelet’s 
work  was  followed  in  1832 -by  Andre 
M Guerry's  Stacistique  comparee  de 
I'etaC  de  I’instruction  ct  du  nombre  des 
crimes.  These  two  men  were  members 
of  the  group  of  intellectuals  gathered  at 
that  time  around  the  great  French  mathe- 
maticians Laplace,  Poisson,  and  Rourier 
at  the  Ecolc  Polyiechniquc  in  Paris.  Que* 
telet  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to 
think  of  applying  probability  theory  to 
the  measurement  of  human  behavior. 

Even  before  the  actual  publication  of 
his  book.  Quetelct’s  work  had  an  influence 
in  the  United  States:  New  York  had  begun 
collecting  “moral  statistics”  in  1829.  The 
Federal  government  did  not  begin  a nation- 
al compilation  until  1850  when  it  collected 
statistics  in  the  Census,  but  it  rapidly  be- 
came and  remains  the  major  source  for 
figures  on  crime  with  its  Uniform  Qime 
Reports,  an  annual  publication  of  the  FBI. 

Early  “moral  statistics"  were  seen  as  a 
matter  of  counting  crimes:  no  attempts 
were  made  to  enumerate  “good  deeds." 
The  negative-  thrust  of  the  methodology 
employed  in  reporting  criminal  statistics 
led  to  the  concept  of  “the  dark  figure" 
(unreported  crime),  a “problem"  that  has 
continued  to  haunt  crime  statisticians.  In 
an  attempt  to  collect  more  and  more 
accurate  figures,  such  compilations  as 
the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  and  its  Brit- 
ish equivalent  Criminal  Sutistics,  Eng- 
land and  Wales  have  been  supplemented 
with  victimization  surveys.  The  U.S. 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 


tion has  sponsored  research  in  this  latter 
area,  and  since  1974  its  National  Crime 
Panel  has  completed  and  published; 
Qrime  in  the  Nation’s  Five  Largest  Gtics, 
Oime  in  Eight  American  Qtica,  and 
Criminal  Victimization  Surveys  in  Thir- 
teen American  Gtics. 

Unfortunately,  figures  on  crime  derived 
from  these  two  perspectives  do  not  coin- 
cide. Thus,  after  150  years  of  tabulation, 
crime  statisticians  have  been  unable  to 
agree  on  their  basic  dau.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  major  problem  in  the  field. 
It  is  even  more  surprising  that  after  the 
preparation  of  several  thoroughly  re- 
searched studies  on  the  crime  problem, 
(the  reports  of  the  Wickersham  Commis- 
sion in  1931,  the  President’s  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  in  1967,  and  the  US.  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  in  1973),  only  one 
factor  has  definitely  been  shown  to  cor- 
relate with  the  amount  of  <rime  in  Amer- 
ican society:  the  number  of  young  men  in 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
25.  Members  of  this  goup  commit  all  re- 
ported crime.  Some  crime  analysts  thus 
project  a drop  in  crime  rates  as  the  mid- 
1940’s  "baby  boom”  group  passes  beyond 
this  age  bracket. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  field  of  crime 
statistics  would  do  well  to  begin  with  the 
classic  How  to  Lie  with  Sutistics  by 
Darrell  Huff  and  Irving  Geis  (New  York: 
Norton,  1954),  then  read  the  more  spe- 
cialized Oimes,  Courts  and  Figures  by 
Nigel  Walker  (Harmondsworth,  Eng.:  Pen- 
guin, 1971)  and  Statistics  Essential  for 
Police  Efficiency  by  John  L.  Griffin 
(Springfield,  IQ.:  CC  Thomas,  1958). 


New  Books  on  Review 


Law  Enforcement  Supervision:  A Case 
Study  Approach.  By  Robert  C.  Wadman, 
Monroe  J.  Paxman,  and  Marion  T.  Bentley. 
West  Publishing  Company,  Criminal  Justice 
Series.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  1975.  218pp. 

Law  Enforcement  Supervision  repre- 
sents an  attempt  by  the  authors  to  apply 
the  case  study  training  approach  to  police 
supervision.  This  technique  has  been  used 
by  business  educators  for  many  years  to 
train  supervisory  and  management  person- 
nel. Indeed,  entire  texts,  such  as  Turner 
and  Lombard’s  Interpersonal  Behavior  and 
Administration,  have  used  the  case  study 
method  for  improving  the  manner  in  which 
supervisory  personnel  deal  with  real  life 
problems  in  the  organizational  context. 
To  the  best  of  this  reviewer's  knowledge. 
Law  Enforcement  Supervision  is  the  first 
book  published  which  applies  the  case 
study  approach  to  the  problems  of  police 
supervision. 

The  authors  present  forty-three  cases 
that  address  a wide  variety  of  problems 
encounted  by  police  supervisors.  These 
cases  range  from  the  routine  type  of  prob- 
lems encountered  by  supervisors  in  most 
organizations  to  cases  that  raise  questions 
about  the  more  traditional  approaches  that 


police  supervisors  and  manners  have  used 
to  resolve  problems.  Almost  all  of  the  cases 
are  situations  that  those  familiar  with 
police  supervisory  problems  would  immedi- 
ately recognize.  The  authors  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  selecting  cases  that 
reflect  problems  likely  to  be  encountered 
in  any  police  organization. 

The  book  is  structured  so  that  the 
case  information  in  each  problem  area 
is  presented  first.  This  is  followed  by 
information  on  "what  really  happened" 
and  several  alternative  solutions  developed 
by  the  authors  with  the  advantages  and  - 
disadvantages  of  each  solution  listed.  The 
authors  suggest  that  the  students  tenta- 
tive solution  to  the  problem  be  developed 
prior  to  reviewing  “what  really  happened" 
and  the  alternative  solutions  listed  in  the 
book. 

One  thing  that  becomes  immediately 
apparent  when  considering  the  authors’ 
alternative  solutions  for  the  cases  is  the 
encouragement  of  participatory  man^e- 
ment.  In  this  regard,  it  is  believed  that  the 
authors  could  have  included  more  caution- 
ary notes  on  the  use  of  this  alternative. 
The  only  disadvantage  consistently  listed^ 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Anicles  on  this  subject  are  myriad.  A 
good  bibliography  is  included  in  the 
chapter  “Criminal  and  Related  Statis- 
tics." in  Martin  Wright’s  Use  of  the  Qimin- 
ology  Literature  (Hamden.  Conn.:  Archon 
Books,  1974).  Each  of  the  aforementioned 
U.S.  National  Commission  Reports  con- 
tains a section  on  criminal  statistics. 
Those  content  to  repeat  the  past  rather 
than  remember  it  are  advised  to  read  only 
the  most  recent  Report  on  the  Olminal 
Justice  System,  Part  II,  “Oiniinal  Justice 
Information  Systems"  by  the  Advisory 
Task  Force  on  Information  Systerro  and 
Statistics  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals  (Washington;  GPO,  1973). 
History  buffs  and  those  with  a philo- 
sophical bent  will  find  Louis  N.  Robin- 
son’s fiistory  and  Organization  of  Crim- 
inal Statistics  in  the  United  States  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin.  1911)  most  re- 
warding. 

Abstracts  of  currently  available  U S. 
statistical  series  and  an  extensive  bib- 
liography will  be  found  in  the  Source- 
book  of  Criminal  Justice  Statistics,  2d 
ed.  (Washington;  LEAA,  1974) 


lACP  Releases 
First  in  Series 
On  Cop  History 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  has  announced  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  in  a new  series  of  books 
on  police  history. 

Entitled  Hie  Blue  and  The  Brass:  Amer- 
ican Policing  1890-1910  the  book  consists 
of  64  articles  that  were  written  by  police 
officials  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  volume  portrays  policing  during  its 
development  years  when  radio  communi- 
cations did  not  exist,  automobiles  were 
rare  and  the  cop  on  the  beat  had  to  watch 
•out  for  “yeegmen”  and  "porch  climben." 

Intended  primarily  for  use  as  a supple- 
mentary text  in  college  criminal  justice 
programs  and  American  history  courses, 
The  Blue  and  the  Brass  provides  perspec- 
rives  to  the  student  of  social  norms  in 
America  and  a unique  view  of  our  police 
system  as  a socio-political  institution. 

The  book  is  available  for  S5.95  per 
copy  from  the  Iniemationil  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  1 1 Firstficld  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20760.  A second  volume 
in  the  series  will  be  published  this  summer 
and  will  deal  with  the  development  of  the 
American  criminal  identification  system. 


TWO  OUTSTANDING 
CRIME  PREVENTION  PRODUCTIONS 

(35mm)  Color  Slide-AuiJio  Cassette  Programs 
ONLY  $50  each  or  both  for  $95 
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"PROTECT  YOUR  HOME' 


DRAMATIC 


(51  slides  --  18  minutes) 
"Well-suited  for  public  education  and  infor- 
mation programs,  this  presentation  describes 
over  125  practical  ways  to  help  prevent 
home  burglaries. . 
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Administration  ~ National  institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  justice 
Selective  Notification  of  information 
NCj-30221  1976 
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EDUCATIONAL 


(50  slides  — 17  minutes) 

"This  presentation  depicts  the  police  officer 
in  a subtle,  conciliatory  and  necessary  role, 
not  as  an  overly  aggressive  brute  force  of 
the  community. . 

Joseph  Kozioi 

Chief  of  Police 

Village  of  Carol  Stream,  Illinois 
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ss  for  this  alternative  is  the  time  involved  in 
2 using  the  approach.  Although  time  is  an 
H important  consideration,  the  oiganization's 
u capacity  to  use  this  approach  should  be 
2 carefully  reviewed.  An  organization  that 
^ has  always  used  a traditional  style  of  man- 
2 agement  will  encounter  numerous  prob- 
Z lems  if  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
^ given  to  preparing  the  organization  for 
panicipatory  management.  This  prepar- 
ation includes  defining  roles  of  people 
involved,  establishing  reward  systems. 
^ training,  and  the  development  of  support 
S:  systems.  An  organization  cannot  expect  to 
“ successfully  move  from  the  traditional 
i style  of  management  to  a participatory 
style  without  adequate  preparation. 

Overall,  the  book  deserves  high  marks 
for  material  selection  and  presentation  and 
can  be  extremely  useful  in  training  both 
new  and  experienced  supervisors.  The 
authors  have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
applying  the  case  study  training  approach 
to  law  enforcement  superrision. 

—Darrel  W.  Stephens 
• • • 

Introduction  to  American  Q'iminal  Justice. 
By  Frank  Frassel.  Harper  and  Row:  New 
York,  1975.  260pp. 

Introduction  to  American  Criminal  Jus-- 
ticc  offers  a solid  introduction  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  will  be  of 
particular  value  to  the  individual  interested 
in  a broad  overview  of  the  police,  courts 
and  corrections.  A section  on  crime  covers 
law  and  the  legal  process,  laying  the 
ground  for  a systems  approach  to  studying 
the  various  aspects  of  the  system. 

The  author  traces  the  development  of 


common  and  civil  law,  preparing  the 
groundwork  for  chapters  on  "Problem 
Areas"  in  criminal  justice,  and  "The 
Criminal  Culture.”  Of  particular  interest 
to  the  new  student  arc  a glossary  of  terms 
and  a fine  selection  of  suggested  readings. 
The  glossary  will  help  the  nowce  decipher 
some  of  the  more  complex  terms  and 
jargon  which  arc  a part  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

—Thomas  E.  Twyford 

• • * 

Police  ^ucadonat  Characteristics  and 
Curricula.  By  Larry  T.  Hoover.  U S. 
Department  of  Justice:  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration:  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Diminal 
Justice.  Washington,  D.C.,  1975.  82pp. 
$1.50. 

Dr.  Hoover’s  study  of  police  education, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  LEAA,  and 
Michigan  State  University,  is  of  both  aca- 
demic and  professional  interest.  The  case 
for  the  upgrading  of  the  police  (the  need 
for  which  has  so  often  been  reiterated 
in  the  past  four  and  a half  decades)  by 
means  of  education  is  argued  objective- 
ly and  skUlfully,  with  ample  support  from 
facts  and  figures.  The  monograph  as  a 
whole  has  an  exceptionally  well-informed 
approach  and  takes  a cultured  and  real- 
istic view  of  the  subject. 

The  author  is  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  demonstrating  the  relationship 
of  better  education  and  better  perform- 
ance. and  he  rightly  refuses  to  tackle  this 
in  the  simplistic  terms  which  are  so  congen- 
ial toYhe  Neanderthal  lobby:  "I  never  went 
to  collie  — but  I made  chief:  so  what’s 


so  great  about  college?” 

Dr.  Hoover  offers  a model  criminal 
justice  curriculum,  requiring  30-42  credits 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  (associate  degree 
15-21  credits)  in  criminal  justice.  The 
model  is  well  adapted  to  his  advocacy  of  a 
systematic  approach,  a liberal  arts  orien- 
tation. and  insistence  on  maintaining  the 
differential  between  practice  and  theory, 
or,  in  another  form  of  words,  between 
craft  apprenticeship  and  professional  edu- 
cation. 

The  conciseness  of  the  book  recom- 
mends it  to  busy  administrators  and  it 
can  be  profitably  studied  by  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  training  and  recruitment  of 
police.  —Philip  John  Stead 

* • * 

Working  With  In-Schooi  Delinquents-.  The 
Volunteer  SPO  Program.  By  John  M. 
Pettibone.  Davis  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Santa  Cruz,  California,  1975.  165  pp. 
$7.95. 

This  consise  and  clearly  written  volume 
provides  juvenile  justice  practitioners  and 
others  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
young  people,  with  the  theoretical  and 
practical  dynamics  of  an  innovative  deli- 
quency  prevention  strategy. 

Operating  from  the  premise  that  change 
agents  and  agencies  from  time  to  time 
find  themselves  in  need  of  change,  the 
School  Probation  Officer  Program  focuses 
on  the  integration  of  the  education  and  the 
correctional  systems  in  a novel  joint  pro- 
gramming effort.  Bringing  the  treatment 
system  to  the  in-school  delinquent  student 
is  presented  as  a primary  community- 
based  change  vehicle.  The  program  focuses 
on  facilitating  changes  in  behavioral  pat- 
terns of  delinquents  in  a natural  setting.  • 
their  community  school,  in  lieu  of  a 
juvenile  home  or  institution.  “If  the 
child  is  going  to  adjust  anywhere,  he 
must  first  adjust  in  school.” 

In  a relatively  brief  work,  seven  chap- 
ters of  approximately  130  pages,  and  an 
extensive  bibliography  of  relevant  texts 
and  articles  dealing  with  delinquency, 
counseling  and  education,  the  author  im- 
parts theoretical  and  practical  aspects 
concerning  the  philosophy  and  operation 
of  the  program. 

After  a brief  overview  of  the  program, 
the  author  briefly  examines  the  personnel 
and  budgetary  constraints  which  contri- 
bute to  the  present  operation  of  “paper 
probation"  programs,  a failing  system  for 
effective  change. 

Pettibone  considers  the  theoretical  basis 
for  the  utilization  of  the  educational  set- 
ting as  the  treatment  milieu  and  illustrates 
nine  treatment  advantages  of  the  SPO 
Program  from  the  author’s  point  of  view  as 
well  as  six  advantages  identified  by  parti- 
cipating court  and  school  administrators. 

A separate  chapter,  presented  by  Joseph 
L White,  former  Director  of  the  Ohio 
Youth  Commission  at  a panel  on  the  SPO 
Program  at  its  inception  in  1970,  raises 
arguments  against  the  SPO  Program.  Hav- 
ing offered  these  on-target  critical  ques- 
tions and  concerns,  the  author  invites  the 
critical  or  curious  reader  to  seek  the 
answers  and  contradictions  in  the  following 
chapters. 

The  meat  of  the  text  is  presented  in 
Chapter  Five  wherein  the  author  provides 
clear  programming  information  and  opera- 
tional guidelines.  The  chapter  begins  by 
advising  that  the  program  be  “sold"  to 
chief  administrators  and  provides  dis- 
tinct advantages  of  the  program  which 
can  be  utilized  to  influence  cooperation 
and  participation.  The  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  program  arc  already  formulated  for 


the  reader  who  then  needs  only  to  follow 
the  author’s  suggestions  on  operationali- 
zing the  program  complete  with  a listing 
of  contractual  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  school  and  court,  guidelines  for  loca- 
tion and  staff  selection,  and  a section  on 
"mistakes  to  avoid.”  This  chapter  is  in 
itself  complete  as  a guideline  procedural 
manual  for  interested  sponsors. 

This  is  followed  by  a brief  summary 
and  cursory  evaluation  of  the  program 
jointly  by  the  author  and  program  parti- 
cipants. The  benefits  to  the  allied  agencies, 
the  community  and  the  clients  arc  ad- 
dressed, leaving  the  reader  with  a compre- 
hensive “how-to"  text  on  the  implemen- 
tation and  operation  of  a novel  and  re- 
warding program. 

The  thoughtful  analyst  will  come  away 
with  only  two  concerns: 

The  Program’s  School  Probation  Officer 
either  voluntarily  accepts  or  is  minimally 
reimbursed  by  the  court  for  his  dual  re- 
sponsibility. However,  tne  author  indicates 
that  a court  (probation)  staff  member 
serve  full-time  as  the  SPO  supervisor  in 
order  to  assure  program  success.  This 
factor  is  twice  brefly  mentioned  and  the 
securing  of  grant  funds  is  the  suggested 
method  of  payment  for  this  employee 
whose  primary  and  full-time  function  is 
the  SPO  Program  supervision.  The  cost, 
actually,  is  then  borne  by  the  same  under- 
staffed, probation  department  that  the 
program  proposes  to  assist. 

The  second  concern  focuses  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  program  in  metropolitan 
city-school  systems.  The  program  was 
initiated  in  county  school  districts,  and 
from  evidence  presented  has  remained 
located  on  the  county  level.  The  greatest 
number  of  delinquents,  in  school  or 
otherwise,  are  city  residents  city  school 
and  court  personnel  arc  to  a greater  degree 
understaffed  and  overburdened  than 
county  staff,  and  it  is  the  in-city  dweller 
who  suffers  most  from  the  lack  of  treat- 
ment program  integration.  What  arc  the 
estimated  success  levels  of  such  a pro- 
gram in  the  city  school  system  where  the 
program  could  be  of  the  greatest  value? 

—Angela  M.  Mastropolo 

• • • 

Police  Community  Relations;  Images, 
Roles,  and  Realities.  Edited  by  Alvin  W. 
Cohen  and  Emilio  C.  Viano.  J.  B.  Uppin- 
cott  Company;  Philadelphia.  1976. 

Cohen  and  Viano  have  assembled  a 
book  of  readings  that  is  current,  exciting 
and  intelligent.  What  makes  this  book  most 
exciting  is  its  scope.  The  editors  define 
police  community  relations  as  an  outcome 
of  police  work,  not  as  an  aspect  of  it.  From 
this  perspective,  every  major  new  finding 
about  police  work  of  the  past  decade  is 
relevant,  and  most  of  the  current  major 
studies  are  included  in  this  volume. 

Thus,  a concise  summary  of  the  Kansas 
City  Preventive  Patrol  experiment  is  in- 
cluded, as  is,  an  appropriately  brief  state- 
ment on  the  Police  Foundation's  “Police- 
women on  Patrol  and  Citizen  Satisfaction  ’ 
study.  Daniel  Walker’s  vivid  report  on  the 
Chicago  Police  Riot  of  1968  is  a particular- 
ly apt  reading,  for  its  implicit  arguments  re- 
quire little  elaboration.  George  McManus's 
report  on  the  activities  of  police  officers, 
from  the  1970  LEAA  study,  presents  the 
descriptive  data  in  a straightforward  way 
with  little  speculation  and  less  obfuscation. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  study  includes  un- 
der one  common  rubric  such  diverse  con- 
cerns as  the  policeman’s  view  of  his  role 
and  rankings  of  desired  police  trails.  While 
the  data  on  police  activities  is  objective, 
Continued  on  Page  18 
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lINTRODUCTION 
•TO  CRIMINAL 
•INVESTIGATION 

By  Richard  H.  Ward, 

/o/m  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

"No  book  can  provide  the  reader  with 
experience,  but  an  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  involved  in  an 
investigation  make  it  possible  to 
increase  the  probability  of  success." 

— the  author. 

Thoroughly  field-tested  with  in-service  policemen,  this  easy-to- 
read  book  helps  the  beginner  develop  a solid,  logical  approach  to 
investigation.  Dr.  Ward  sees  criminal  investigation  as  a science  rather 
than  an  art.  And  he  examines  such  fields  as  psychology  and  sociology 
as  they  apply  to  the  investigative  function. 

The  emphasis  throughout  is  on  theory  building  and  effective  use 
of  information.  With  particular  chapters  devoted  to  specific  types  of 
crime,  this  book  takes  on  additional  value  to  both  instructors  teaching 
from  it  and  individuals  studying  for  promotional  exams. 

265  pages,  $9.95. 

Send  for  your  copy  today! 

Science  & JVlathematics  Division 
ADDISON-WESLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Reading,  Massachusetts  01867 


COUNSELOR  AT  LARGE  By  MICHAEL  BLINICK,  ESQ. 

Affirmative  Action  and 
Criminal  Justice:  Part  III 

The  principle  behind  any  successful  implementation  of  affirmative  action  in 
employment  is  that  administrators  must  remember  to  treat  all  employees  and 
applicants  - male  and  female,  minority  and  non-minority  - as  individuals,  each 
possessing  the  same  civil  rights.  Many  agencies  have  tried  to  desregard  this,  to  their 
regret. 

For  example,  the  Dayton,  Ohio  Police  Department  encountered  s'trious  dif- 
ficulty when  the  city  government  instituted  a quota  system  to  increase  the  number 
of  black  police  supervisors.  Five  additional  sergeant  positions  were  created,  but 
only  black  police  officers  were  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  into  these  slots,  Two  of 
the  new  black  sergeants  were  to  be  promoted  to  lieutenant  after  six  months,  and 
one  of  the  lieutenants  promoted  to  captain  within  a year. 

In  striking  down  this  scheme,  the  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the 
plan  constituted  discrimination  in  favor  of  black  officers  and  against  their  white 
colleagues,  who  were  forbidden  even  to  apply  for  the  new  vacancies.  The  court 
stated  thar“the  qure  for  discrimination,  is  not  more  discrimination.  Such  a course 
would  but  compound  and  aggravate  the  existing  ewl.  The  precious,  hard-won 
victory  over  race  discrimination  must  not  be  lightly  bartered  away  for  illusory 
temporary  advantage."  (Fraternal  Order  of  Police  v.  City  of  Dayton.  35  Ohio 
App.  2d  196,  200,  301  N.E.  2d  269,  6 FEP  Cases  12,  6 EPD  H 8804  [1973).) 

' • • * 

What,  then,  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  putting  affirmative  action  into 
practice?  Here  are  some  essential  points: 

GOALS  AND  QUOTAS.  By  now,  most  proponents  of  affirmative  action  have 
at  least  given  lip  service  to  the  idea  that  outright  quotas  such  as  the  Dayton  plan 
are  morally  wrong  as  well  as  illegal>  But  numerous  government  regulations  require 
the  adoption  of  hiring  and  promotion  “goals.”  which  allegedly  can  be  differentiated 
from  quotas.  Supposedly,  a quota  is  mandatory  - no  excuses  are  accepted  for 
failure  to  meet  it.  A goal,  however,  need  only  be  sought  in  good  faith,  with  no 
sanctions  being  applied  if  the  employer,  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  fails  to 
reach  the  given  number.  But  this  is  really  a distinction  between  two  types  of  quotas  ■ 
- rigid  ones  and  flexible  ones.  In  either  case,  an  employer  must  seek  to  attain  a 
specific  numerical  result,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  true  definition  of  "quota." 
Any  quota  violates  the  equal  employment  opportunity  concept  - which  requires 
personnel  decisions  to  be  made  without  any  regard  to  group  identification  of 
.employees  or  applicants. 

Besides,  there  is  a sanction  for  not  meeting  a goal  - having  to  overcome  a 
presumption  of  being  in  non-compliance  with  whatever  government  regulations 
require  it.  For  this  reason,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  once  any  specific  number  is 
set,  its  attainment  will  be  sought  as  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  as  a mere  by- 
product of  legitimate  affirmative  action.  Meeting  goals  will  avoid  the  need  for 
burdensome  — and  possibly  unsuccessful  — attempts  to  convince  civil  rights  com- 
pliance personnel  of  one’s  good  faith.  If  numerical  goals  must  be  set  by  an  agency, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  figures  are  merely  rough  estimates,  which 
should  be  based  on  the  availability  of  minority  and  female  applicants  with  the 
necessary  skills,  training  and  aptitudes  to  serve  in  law  enforcement  positions,  not 
on  the  percentage  of  minority  groups  or  women  in  the  general  population.  The 
Federal  civil  rights  agencies  concerned  with  state  and  local  government  employ- 
ment declared,  in  a joint  statement  issued  March  23,  1973,  that  "goals  and  time- 
tables” appropriate  in  affirmative  action  programs  do  not  call  for  lowering  Job 
requirements  or  preferential  treatment  of  minorities  and  women  — and  points 
out  that  such  preferential  treatment  violates  the  law. 

• • • 

RECRUITMENT.  This  word,  in  the  civil  rights  field,  does  not  mean  "hiring." 
Rather,  it  means  the  process  by  which  an  employer  develops  an  applicant  pool 
from  which  hiring  decisions  are  made.  It  is  appropriate  to  use  special  measures 
to  obtain  candidates  from  the  minority  community  to  take  an  examination  for 
police  or  correctional  positions.  But  normal  recruitment  efforts  must  still  be  carried 
out  simultaneously;  it  would  be  improper  to  publicize  Job  openings  or  examination 
announcements  only  in  the  minority  community,  with  few  members  of  other 
groups,  or  none  at  all,  even  learning  that  the  positions  existed. 

SELECTION  STANDARDS.  If  a Job  requirement  has  a disparate  disqualify- 
ing effect  on  female  or  minority  applicants  for  hiring  or  promotion,  its  necessity  for 
successful  Job  performance  must  be  demonstrated.  But  all  fair  and  reasonable 
Job-related  standards  can  still  be  enforced.  Those  standards,  of  course,  must  apply 
equally  to  all  candidates. 

Agencies  should  be  careful  not  to  misuse  the  device  called  “selective  cer- 
tification." This  civil  service  technique  is  legitimate  when  used  to  hire  or  promote 
people  with  certain  skills  or  specific  knowledge,  when  such  people  arc  not  on  exist- 
ing civil  service  lists,  or,  if  they  are  on  such  lists,  possession  of  such  qualities  was 
not  taken  into  account  in  rating  them.  It  could  be  used,  on  a non-discriminatory 
basis,  to  obtain  police  or  correction  officers  fluent  in  Spanish  and  thus  able  to 
communicate  with  Hispanic  citizens  and  inmates  - but  could  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  hire  only  Hispanics  for  this  purpose. 

Affirmative  action  can  work,  with  gratifying  results,  if  we  keep  it  on  the 
right  track  — remembering  that  we  nfUst  never  hurt  innocent  members  of  one 
group  while  trying  to  help  another.  (Last  of  three  parts.) 


COMING  IN  LA  W ENFORCEMENT  NEWS 
A pair  of  provocative  interviews  with  two  of  America 's  most  inno- 
vative police  chiefs.  Charles  Gain  of  San  Francisco  and  Wesley  Pom- 
eroy of  Berkerly  will  discuss  their  views  on  policing  the  West  Coast. 


ON  JUNE  8,  1976 

AT  THE  HARVARD  CLUB, 

27  WEST  44  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CENTER 
OF  JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS  AND  SELECTED  SPEAKERS 

• History  of  Organized  Crime;  Myths  and  Reality 

Mr.  Frederick  /.  Ludwig  has  combined  both  police  and  legal  work.  He  is  current- 
ly a visiting  Professor  of  Law  at  City  University. 

• How  the  Mob  Moves  In 

Mr.  Stanley  Penn  is  an  investigative  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  New 
York.  In  1967  he  was  awarded  a Pultizcr  Prize. 

• Infiltration  of  Industry  Groups 

Mr.  Andrew  /.  Maloney  is  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Maloney,  Viviani  and  Higgins. 
He  has  served  as  Chief  of  the  Narcotics  and  Racketeering  Unit.  U.S.  Att.  Office. 

• Infiltration  of  the  Unions  and  Its  Effect  on  Business 

Mr.  Thomas  Plate  is  the  author  of  the  book  CRIME  PAYS. 

Mr.  Anthony  Getto  is  a partner  in  Getto  & Grossberg. 

• Fighting  Organized  Crime 

Mr.  William  Aronwold  heads  the  U.S.  Justice  Dept.  Joint  Strike  Force  against 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  in  the  Southern  District. 

• Message  From  Organized  Crime 

Mr.  X is  a government  secret  witness  who  was  a Wall  Street  investment  banker 
in  charge  of  investing  organized  crime  money  in  legitimate  business. 

• Program  includes  question  and  answer  sessions  following  each  topic,  coffee 
breaks  and  lunch. 


The  fee  for  this  one-day  briefing  is  $225  for  the  first  member  of  a corporation  and 
$190  for  each  additional  member.  Address  all  questions  to  our  conference  coor- 
dinator, Monica  de  Hellerman  at  (212)  876-2776.  Make  all  checks  payable  to  John 
Jay  College,  and  return  to: 

Corporate  Briefing  on  Organized  Crime 
c!o  Monica  De  Hellerman 
1065  Park  Ave. 

' New  York,  N.  Y 10028 

\ 

Name  - 

Address  - ■ ■ . . _ _ 


Phone 
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j June  1*11,  1976.  Seminar  on  Collective 
^ Bargaining  for  Public  Enployees.  Tuition: 
SI  20.00  plus  $20.00  lab  fee.  Three  semes- 
ter hours  of  baccalaureate  credit  given 
upon  completion  of  course.  For  more 
e*  information,  contact:  Rev.  Robert  T. 
Costello,  S.J.,  Administration  of  Justice 

1 Program,  Rockhurst  College.  5225  Troost 
^Avenue.  Kansas  City,  MO  64110.  (816) 
I 363-4010. 

• • • 

June  2,  15>76.  Conference  on  Collective 
Bargaining  in  the  Federal  Service.  The 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Con- 
ference Secretary,  Federal  Bar  Association, 
1815  H.  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  420,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20006.  (202)  638-0252. 

• • • 

June  4-5,  1976.  Conference  on  Terror- 
ism in  the  United  States.  Fee;  $30.00.  For 
additional  information  contact:  Dr.  G. 
Thomas  Gitchoff,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  San  Diego  State  University,  San 
Diego,  CA. 

• • • 

June  7-11,  1976.  Workshop  Series  in 
Selected  Law  Enforcement  Problems. 
Workshop  topics  include:  Juvenile  Justice, 
Terrorism  and  Police  Management.  Regis- 
tration fee;  $90.00  per  one-week  course 
(does  not  include  meals  or  lodging).  For 
further  details  and  registration,  contact: 
Thomas  Twyford,  Summer  Workshop 
Ckiordinaior,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  (Co- 
sponsored by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
and  the  Pinkerton  Foundation.) 

• • • 

June  7-23,  1976.  Middle  Management 
Course  for  the  Police  Administration  at 
San  Jose  Univenity.  Registration  fee: 
$369.  Fee  covers  course  materials  but  docs 
not  include  food  or  lodging.  For  informa- 
tion and  registration,  contact:  Emily 

Elliott,  San  Jose  State  University.  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  Bureau.  Room  MH  524, 
San  Jose.  CA  95192. 

• • • 

June  8,  1976.  Seminar:  "Corporate 
Briefing  on  Organized  Crime."  The  Harvard 
Qub.  New  York.  Registration  fee:  $225.00 
for  the  first  member  of  a corporation, 
$190.00  for  each  additional  member.  For 
more  information,  call  of  write:  Corporate 
Briefing  on  Organized  Crime,  c/o  Monica 
deHellerman,  1065  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY  10028.  (212)  876-2776.  (Spon- 
sored by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.) 

• • • 

June  14-18,  1976.  Auto  Theft  Investi- 

gator’s Institu'c  to  be  held  at  San  Jose 
University.  Registration  fee  of  $140 
docs  not  include  food  or  lodging.  For 
details  sec  June  7-2  3 . 

• • • 

June  14-18,  1976.  Workshop  Series  in 
Selected  l-aw  Enforcement  Problems. 
Workshop  topics  include:  Productivity  in 
Criminid  Justice,  and  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. For  more  information  see  June  7-11. 

• • « 

June  16-17.  1976.  Seminar;  "Progress 
Thru  Security  ‘76."  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security. 


Discussions,  new  produas  and  demon- 
strations will  be  included  in  the  program. 
For  further  information,  contact  work- 
shop chairman,  James  D.  Reid,  President, 
Tri-County  Police  Inc.,  11220  Snowvillc 
Rd.,  Cleveland.  OH  44141. 

• • • 

June  17-July  13,  1976.  Comparative 
Criminal  Justice  Study  Program  in  Den- 
mark. Open  to  college  juniors,  seniors  and 
graduate  students,  and  all  criminal  justice 
professionals.  May  be  taken  separately  or 
combined,  for  college  credit,  with  a study 
tour  of  Poland  (sec  July  14-28.  For  full 
details,  write:  James  Pfeffer,  Office  of 
International  Education,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Brockport,  Brockport, 
NY  14420. 

• • • 

June  20-23,  1976.  Annual  Conference 
of  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association. 
Sheraton-O'Hare  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
For  further  details,  write:  Truman  Walrod, 
Director  of  Public  Affairs,  National  She^ 
iffs'  Assn.,  Suite  320,  1250  Connecticut 

Avenue,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

• • • 

June  21-28,  1976.  Workshop  Series  in 
Selected  Law  Enforcement  Problems. 
Workshop  topics  include:  Computer  Tech- 
nology in  Law  Enforcement,  Police  and  the 
Media  and  Physical  Evidence  Collection 
For  additional  information  consult  June 
7-11. 

• • • 

June  28-July  2,  1976.  Workshop  Series 
in  Selected  Law  Enforcement  Problems. 
Workshop  topics  include;  Police  Training 
Concepts  and  Oilleaive  Bargaining  in  the 
Public  Sector.  For  additional  information 
sec  June  7-11. 

• • # 

June  30-JuIy  1,  1976.  Fourth  Annual 
Seminar  for  Police  and  Fire  Safety  Educa- 
tion Officers.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Police  and  Fire  Safety  Education  Officers 
Association.  Fee  of  $50.00  includes  lodg- 
ing, meals,  tuition  and  seminar  materials. 
For  details  contact:  N.W.  Patterson,  Direc- 
tor, Special  Services,  Missouri  Safety  cien- 
ter,  Humphreys  Building.  Room  205, 
Central  Missouri  State  University.  War- 
rensburg,  MO  64093. 

• • ♦ 

July  11-14,  1976.  First  International 
Conference  on  Residential  Care  for  the 
Socially  Stigmatized  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don, England.  Sponsored  by  the  Interna- 
tional Halfway  House  Association.  Regis- 
tration fee:  $50.00.  For  complete  infor- 
mation and  a calendar  of  additional  pro- 
grams, contact  Norman  F.  Chamberlain, 
President.  IHHA,  P.O.  Box  24046,  Seat- 
tle. WA  98124.  (Co-sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Voluntary  Hostels 
in  the  United  Kingdom.) 

• ♦ • 

July  12-August  20,  1976.  Polygraph 
Examiner  Course.  Tuition:  $1175.00. 

Twelve  semester  units  of  academic  credit 
given  upon  completion  of  the  course. 
Requests  for  applications  or  additional 
information  should  be  sent  to;  G.  Douglas 
Gourlcy,  Gormac  Inc.,  P O.  Box  424, 
Arcadia.  CA  91006. 

• • # 

July  14-28,  1976.  Comparative  Criminal 


Justice  Study  Program  In  Poland.  Open  to 
college  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  all  criminal  justice  professionals. 
For  full  details,  write-  James  Pfeffer,  Of- 
fice of  International  Education,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Brockport. 
Brockport,  NY  14420. 

• ♦ • 

August  20-26,  1976.  106th  Congress 
of  Correction  of  the  American  Correctional 
Association.  Denver  Convention  Complex. 
Denver,  Colorado.  For  more  inforrrution, 

contact;  Anthony  P.  Travisano,  Execu- 

tive Director,  American  Correctional  Assn., 
Suite  L-208,  4321  Hartwick  Rd.,  CoUege 
Park,  MD  20740. 

• • • 

August  23-27,  1976.  Mini-course  on 
“Analysis  of  Urban  Service  Systems.”  Tui- 
tion fee:  $525.00.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, write;  Summer  Session  Office,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Cam- 
bridge. MA  02139. 

« * • 

September  5-11,  1976.  Second  Interna- 
tional Symposium  on  Victimology  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Society  of 
Criminology;  Northeastern  University 
School  of  Criminal  Justice  at  Boston,  Mass- 
achusetts. Registration  Fees:  $75  for  par- 
ticipant, $25  for  accompanying  persons 
and  $10  for  students.- For  details  contact: 
Organizing  Committee,  Victimology  Sym- 
posium, College  of  Criminal  Justice,  N.E. 
University,  Boston,  MA  0211  5. 

• • • 

September  6-Octobcr  13,  1976.  Poly- 
graph Examiner  Course.  For  details,  see 
July  12-August  20. 

• • • 

September  9-30,  1976.  Criminal  Justice 
Tour  of  Northern  Europe.  Offered  in  con- 
junction with  a 6-credit  foreign  study 
course  at  California  Slate  University,  Los 
Angeles.  Complete  tour  price:  $1670.00 
including  airfare.  For  complete  details, 
contact:  Prof.  Edgar  A.  Smith,  Californ- 
ia State  University,  at  Los  Angeles,  6735 
Ben  Avenue,  North  Hollywood,  CA  91606. 
(213)224-3713. 

• • • 

September  14-17,  1976.  National  Hom- 
icide Institute  to  be  held  at  the  Sheraton- 
Los  Angeles  Hotel.  Topics  include  investi- 
gation, interrogation  and  mass  murder.  For 
brochures  and  price  contact:  Gormac  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  424,  Arcadia.  CA  91006.  (213) 
447-4645. 

• ♦ • 

September  25-30,1976.  83rd  Annual 
(inference  of  the  international  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Fontainbleu  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Additional  details 
are  available  from:  Glen  D.  King,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  lACP.  11  Firstfield 
Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD.20760. 

• • • 

October  15-16.  1976.  Workshop:  Ter- 
ror - the  Man,  the  Mind  and  the  Matter. 
Topics  will  include:  hostage  taking,  bomb- 
ings, and  international  terrorist  raids. 
For  information  write  or  call:  Prof.  Ed- 
ward J.  Shaughnessy.  Conference  Co- 
ordinator, Dept,  of  Sociology,  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  445 
West  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
(212)489-3990. 

• • « 

October  18-November  12,  1976.  Police 
Executive  Development  Institute.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Pennsylvania  Slate  Univer- 
sity, College  of  Human  Development. 
Tuition  fee  of  $760.00  includes  texts, 
notebooks,  training  supplies  and  one 
luncheon.  Other  meals  and  lodging  are  not 
included.  For  complete  details  about  the 
training  program,  lodging,  and  registration, 
contact  James  R.  Horner,  POLEX  Training 
Supervisor,  S-203  Human  Development, 
University  Park.  PA  16802.  Tclephonc- 
(814)  865-1336. 


PR  Police 
Set  Fight  on 
Rising  Crime 

A “major  study  on  violence  in  Puerto 
Rico"  has  been  conducted  to  help  counter- 
act the  commonwealth’s  9.6  percent  rise 
in  its  1975  Crime  Index  by  creating  a 
"concerted  community-government  inter- 
vention strategy,”  according  to  a top 
Puerto  Rican  criminal  justice  official. 

Department  of  Addiction  Services  Chief 
Rafael  Santos  del  Valle  told  participants 
at  a recent  Carribbean  Crime  seminar  in 
Santo  Domingo  that  the  study  will  yield 
much  information  about  police  as  well 
as  about  criminals. 

A “psychosocial”  analysis  of  a sample 
of  the  commonwealth’s  police  force  has 
been  undertaken  ‘to  compare  young 
policemen's  perceptions  of  the  ideal 
policeman  svith  those  of  veteran  police- 
men and  citizens  at  large,"  Santos  del 
Valle  said. 

The  Addiction  Services  Chief  reported 
that  the  researchers  also  conducted  a con- 
tent analysis  of  the  press  to  "examine  the 
pattern  of  reporting  on  criminal  behavior.” 

In  his  report  to  the  Santo  Domingo 
seminar,  Santos  del  Valle  noted  that 
major  crime  in  Puerto  Rico  rose  9.6  per- 
cent last  year  and  that  the  figure  repre- 
sented a hike  in  the  "total  crime  index” 
to  82,455  reported  crimes,  up  from  75,202 
in  1974. 

Santos  del  Valle  said  that  whQe  murder 
and  rape  declined,  sharp  increases  were 
experienced  in  robbery,  burglary  and  lar- 
ceny. He  added  that  the  overall  increase 
has  led  "to  increased  public  concern  over 
urban  crime  and  violence.” 

The  Puerto  Rican  Chief  pointed  out 
that  citizen  agitation  over  crime  is  not 
always  constructive.  “Public  clamor” 
has  at  times  been  “the  major  input  in 
policy  decision  making.”  he  said.  “It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  fact  has 
been  responsible  for  hasty  and  piecemeal 
policies  of  questionable  long-run  success.” 

Ck)ntending  that  Puerto  Rico  ‘has  not 
been  spared"  from  the  “short-term" 
policies,  Santos  del  Valle  noted  that 
the  trend  has  shifted  "toward  compre- 
hensive planning.  . .for  an  integral  social 
policy.” 

Puerto  Rico’s  crime  problems  seem 
mild  when  compared  to  those  of  Jamaica. 
The  chief  corrections  officer  of  that 
Commonwealth,  Dudley  Allen,  told  the 
workshop  participants  that  the  island  ex- 
perienced a 400  percent  increase  in  mur- 
ders and  an  incredible  1,900  percent 
upsurge  in  "shootings  with  intent"  to 
kill  during  1974. 

Allen  reported  that  the  alarming  boost 
in  violence  prompted  the  Jamaican  legis- 
lature to  pass  a gun  control  act  that  sub-' 
jeets  violators  to  indefinite  detention. 
He  added,  however,  that  the. Privy  Council 
in  England,  the  last  court  of  appeal  for  the 
British  Commonwealth,  ruled  the  Gun  Act 
unconstitutional. 

^ Police  Christmas  Cards 
^ Handcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

^ Custom  Police  Jewelry 

Sand  for  yeur  Catalog:  25c 

Refundable  on  your  first  order. 

J.  B.  Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2877-EN 

ANAHEIM.  CALIfORNIA  92804 


Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminai  Justice  System 


Chief  of  Police  Oberlin,  Ohio’s  young,  highly  professional 
department  of  16  sworn  men  and  seven  civilians  with  a 
budget  of  $225,000.  plus  $70,000  in  LEAA  grants  seeks  a 
chief  of  police.  Serves  attractive  college  town  of  10.000, 
Strong  city  manager  government.  Former  chief  retired. 
Requires;  bachelor’s  degree  (preferably  a master’s)  in 
police  administration;  five  years  of  municip^  or  university 
police  experience,  of  which  one  year  must  have  been  in 
full-time  police  supervision;  citizenship,  good  health, 
character,  and  reputation.  Apply  by  June  11.  1976.  Writ- 
ten test  near  your  home  about  July  19,  1976;  oral  test 
in  Oberlin  (expenses  paid)  about  August  9,  1976.  Write 
for  application  and  brochure  tO;  McCann  Associates, 
2755  Philmont  Ave.,  Huntington  Valley.  PA  19006. 

Chief  of  Police.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado’s  present 
chief  is  retiring.  Population,  178,000;  287  sworn  and  87 
civilian  personnel;  budget.  $5,700,000;  council/manager 
form  of  government,  city  manager  makes  appointment. 
Requires  minmum  of  ten  years  of  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience. at  least  one  of  which  must  have  been  at  the  ad- 
ministrative or  management  level  of  rank  of  captain, 
division  chief,  or  above.  College  degree  desirable  but 
equal  consideration  will  be  given  to  combination  of  ex- 
tensive law  enforcement  schooling  and  progressively 
responsible  work  experience.  Present  salary,  $26,400. 
Submit  resume  no  later  than  May  31.  1976,  to  George 
H.  Fellows,  City  Manager,  PO.  Box  1575.  Colarado 
Springs.  CO  80901.  EOE. 

Police  Chief.  National  City,  California  is  seeking  a police 
chief.  The  salary  is  $26,000.  Qualifications;  college  de- 
gree or  equivalent  and  three  years  of  command  level 
experience.  Apply  to;  City  Manager,  1243  National 
Avenue,  National  City,  CA  92050. 

College  Security  Services  Program  Director.  Rockland 
Community  College  anticipates  an  opening  for  a director 
of  a new  Security  Services  program.  The  director  will 
be  responsible  for  administering  a campus  security  de- 
partment. teaching  security  courses  and  developing  a 
Security  Services  Prarticum  that  will  provide  college 
students  with  on-the-job  experience  and  training. 

Applicants  must  have  experience  in  either  security 
(campus  security  preferred)  or  police  work  and  teaching 
experience  on  the  college  level  or  in  a training  academy. 
A Master’s  Degree  is  desirable.  Salary  competitive.  Appli- 
cation deadline;  May  31,  1976.  Send  resume  to;  Chair- 
man, Criminal  Justice  Department,  Rockland  Community 
College.  145  College  Road.  Suffern.  NY  10901. 

Director  of  Campus  Security.  Cleveland  State  University 
seeks  director  responsible  for  divisions  of  police,  security, 
and  parking  in  urban  university  of  17,000  students. 
Requires  bachelor’s  degree,  preferably  with  criminal 
justice  background.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifi- 
cations, negotiable  %vith  a $19,000  minimum.  Send  letter 
of  interest,  resume,  at  least  three  references,  and  salary 
history  by  May  31.  1976,  to;  Department  of  Personnel, 
Cleveland  State  University.  1983  East  24th  Street,  Cleve- 
land. OH  44 1 1 5 . AA/EOE 

Krcctor  of  Hanning.  The  Connecticut  Justice  Commis- 
sion offers  a salary  range  of  $16,216-$19.894  for  a 
director  of  planning.  Duties  include  supervising  and  coor- 
dinating criminal  justice  planning.  Responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  a program  of  statewide  planning 
and  the  production  of  annual  criminal  justice  and  juvenile 
justice  plans  required  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  and  for  review  of  applications  for  grants 
under  this  state  plan. Supervise  staff  of  professional  plan- 
ners plus  clerical  and  support  staff.  Maintain  liaisons 
with  federal  LEAA  offices,  state,  local,  and  private 
justice  agencies. 

Qu-alifications  include  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  Justice  planning;  considerable 
knowledge  of  administration  management;  abilities  in 


research,  oral  and  written  communications;  organization- 
al. administrative,  supervisory  and  training  abilities. 

Requirements:  Master’s  degree  in  planning  or  public 
administration  and  four  years  experience  in  comprehen- 
sive planning  including  at  least  two  years  in  a supervisory 
capacity;  or  a bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  six  years  re- 
lated employment  including  supervisory  experience;  or 
an  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience. 
Send  resume  and  letter  of  interest  to;  Mary  R.  Hen- 
nessey. Executive  Director.  Connecticut  Justice  Com- 
mission, 75  Kim  Street,  Hartford,  CT  061 1 5. 

Community  Crime  Control  Program  - Administrator.  The 
Capitol  Hill  community  of  Washington.  D.C.  plans  to 
hire  a staff  person  to  administer  a community  crime 
control  program  funded  by  the  U.S.  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  The  program’s  goal  is  to  in- 
form citizens  about  contemporary  crime  protection 
methods  and  to  assist  the  community  in  focusing  its  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  change  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Qualified  applicants  arc  requested  who  arc  familiar  with 
criminal  justice  operations,  capable  of  collecting  and 
presenting  information  to  citizen’s  groups,  and  willing 
to  work  irregular  hours.  Salary  is  limited  to  $16,000 
per  year.  Send  resumes  to;  Mr.  Bob  Hatter.  Chairman, 
Capitol  East  Community  Crime  Council.  108  I4rh  Street. 
S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

Research  Associate  in  Criminal  Justice  Research  and 
Planning.  Expanding  research  and  planning  firm  needs 
social  scientist  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  compre- 
hensive security  plans  for  public  housing  projects.  Specific 
tasks  would  include  analyzing  police  services  and  patterns 
of  victimization  in  several  housing  projects. 

Candidates  should  have  advanced  degrees  and  three 
to  five  years  experience  in  applied  social  science  relating 
to  housing  and  security  planning  and  analysis.  Knowledge 
of  police  services,  the  methodology  of  victimization  sur- 
veys, and  the  environmental  approach  to  crime  prevention 
are  particularly  important. 

Candidate  must  have  the  resourcefulness  to  conduct 
field  research  and  to  work  with  considerable  indepen- 
dence. 

Candidate  must  have  the  ability  to  operate  effective- 
ly with  local  police  and  social  service  agencies  as  well  as 
with  housing  officials  and  residents. 

Some  travel  involved.  Opportunity  for  continued 
growth  with  interdisciplinary  firm.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits. 

Send  resume  to;  William  Brill  Associates,  Inc.,  823 
Delaware  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC  20024. 

Faculty  Positions.  Three  positions  arc  available  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida  at  Tampa  effective  Septem- 
ber. 1976.  Rank  and  salary  to  be  determined.  Position  1 
focuses  on  law  enforcement;  requires  minimum  of  five 
years  of  law  enforcement  experience;  a doctorate  in  an 
appropriate  field;  college  teaching  experience  preferred. 
Position  2 requires  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  related 
discipline  and/or  a J.D.,  college  teaching  experience  pre- 
ferred. Position  3 is  a visiting  professorship  (any  rank); 
requires  experience  in  law  enforcement  and  teaching 
criminal  justice  courses.  Send  vita  to;  Dr.  Ira  Silverman. 
Chairperson,  Recruitment  Committee,  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice,  University  of  South  Florida.  Tampa. 
FL  33620.  AA/EOE. 

Faculty  Position.  Kellogg  Community  College,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan  is  seeking  an  instructor  to  provide  class- 
room instruction  in  law  enforcement,  social  science  and 
security  courses  offered  at  the  Associate  Degree  level. 
Qualifications:  Masters  degree  in  Criminal  Justice  or 
related  field  plus  experience  in  law  enforcement,  prefer- 
ably at  the  command  level.  The  salary  is  according  to 
the  college’s  published  schedule  and  commensurate  with 
preparation  and  experience.  Write  for  application  by 
June  15,  1976  to;  Denzil  M Bell,  Manager,  Personnel  and 


Research.  Kellogg  Commumi)  College,  450  North  Ave- 
nue. Battle  Creek,  Ml  49016.  Attn;  Criminal  Justice. 

Faculty  Positions.  Cleveland  (Tennessee)  State  Commun- 
ity College  has  two  openings  at  the  instructor  or  assistant 
professor  level  for  September.  1976.  Minimum  of  M.A.  in 
criminal  justice  or  closely  related  field.  Experience  in  law 
enforcement  is  preferred.  Teaching  responsibilities  include 
criminal  investigation,  police  community  relations,  and 
police  organization  and  management.  Salary  range; 
$8,000  to  $13,000.  depending  upon  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. Send  resume  before  July  IS,  1976  to;  Dr.  James 
M Stubbs,  Director.  Criminal  Justice  Program.  Cleveland 
State  Community  College,  P O.  1205.  Cleveland.  TN 
3731  1,  Selection  will  be  made  by  August  2.  1976. 

Administrative  Awistant  to  Executive  Krcctor  of  the 
Richmond  Regional  Criminal  Justice  lYaining  Center.  Re- 
quirements; bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  justice,  public 
administration  or  related  field;  Master’s  preferred.  Mini- 
mum of  two  years  criminal  justice  experience.  Responsi- 
bilities include  writing,  development  of  training  curricula 
and  evaluation  tools,  teaching,  gramsmanship  and  general 
administrative  assistance  to  director.  Salary  range  is  from 
$12,000  to  $16,000  with  staning  salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications.  Applicants  selected  for  an  interview 
must  pay  all  expenses  related  to  travel  to  Richmond,  Con- 
tact Dr.  Vern  L.  Folley,  Executive  Director.  Richmond 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  8235  Halstead 
Road.  Richmond.  VA  23235. 

Investigation  Concepts: 
Performance  Analysis 

Gintinued  from  Page  4 

to  develop  a statistical  formula  which  is  based  upon  spe- 
cific criteria.  For  example,  a clearance  rate  can  be  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  number  of  cases  handled  by 
the  number  cleared.  By  utilizing  the  categories  of  clear- 
ances listed  above  it  is  possible  to  determine  specific 
performance  levels  within  each  category. 

Such  an  analysis  assumes  that  cases  arc  assigned  to 
investigators  on  a random  basis,  which  is  unlikely  in  many 
units,  and  that  the  number  of  cases  is  large  enough  to  be 
statistically  significant.  For  the  most  part  this  should 
prove  no  problem  in  departments  where  at  least  25 
investigators  arc  employed. 

Unit  Performance  Analysis 

Measuring  unit  performance  presents  other  problems. 
Until  more  sophisticated  methods  arc  developed  for 
comparing  different  units  (which  is  possible  given  an 
adequate  data  base  and  performance  records)  it  is  pro- 
bably more  feasible  to  develop  a longitudinal  scale  which 
analyzes  performance  over  specific  time  periods,  usually 
one  year.  By  developing  a five-year  trend  line  it  is  possible 
to  develop  fairly  accurate  unit  measurements. 

The  argument  against  such  a measurement  usually 
centers  on  the  impact  of  external  variables,  such  as  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  a change  in  prosecutors,  or  other 
factors  beyond  the  investigator’s  control.  While  such 
variables  should  nor  be  overlooked,  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  they  arc  used  as  an  excuse  more  often  than  is 
warranted. 

One  method  of  overcoming  such  problems  is  to  de- 
velop a cooperative  relationship  with  several  other  police 
departments  of  similar  size,  and  compare  statistics  be- 
tween departments.  Many  departments  maintained  that 
the  Miranda  decision  resulted  m fewer  clearances,  yet 
statistically  many  departments  did  not  appear  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  decision.  One  must  ask  why? 

Performance  evaluation  of  investigators  should  not 
be  taken  lightly,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  develop 
a system  which  is  fair,  but  which  also  provides  the  admin- 
istrator with  information  that  accurately  reflects  the 
competence  of  personnel  and  the  effectiveness  of  inves- 
tigative units. 
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The  Latest  Additions  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Library 


i/i  Continued  from  Page  14 
^ the  attitude  matenal  is  of  varying  validity, 
^ and  it  is  more  difficult  to  generalize  from 
2 it-  At  the  same  time,  the  ranking  of  police 
S aaivitics  by  citizens,  and  the  listing  of 
y reasons  for  public  hostility  as  seen  by 
^ police  arc  both  central  to  the  area  of  police 
^ community  relations, 
w A second  dimension  of  interest  in  this 
^ book  is  the  inclusion  of  readings  that  pro- 
vide  appropriate  scholarly  background  for 
the  issues  being  considered.  These  readings 
are  well  chosen,  reflecting  both  the  major 
^ current  trends  in  applied  social  science  and 
descriptive  data  on  related  matters.  Bell 
c and  Newley’s  dozen  pages  on  Theories  of 
^ Community  arc  not  only  tightly  written 
^ but  coherent  as  well.  Their  conclusion  that 
most  of  the  theories  and  definitions  are 
"non-cumulativc’’  is  an  elegant  way  of  say- 
ing that  they  add  up  to  a lot  of  confusion 
at  this  time. 

Of  equal  brevity  and  lucidity  is  Good- 
win Watson's  article  on  Resistance  to 


Change,  which  not  only  makes  a clear 
statement  on  the  sources  of  this  resistance, 
but  also  introduces  ideas  on  how  to  over- 
come these  factors. 

Richardson  and  Sherman  add  a much 
needed  historical  dimension  to  topics  that 
arc  frequently  discussed  as  though  they 
had  burst  upon  us  de  novo  without  ante- 
cedents Of  precedents. 

The  breadth  of  viewpoint  is  most  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  inclusion  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  reports  in 
"Law  Enforcement  Officers  Killed,  Sum- 
mary for  the  Years  1973  and  1974."  This 
report  is  such  a rich  source  of  heuristic  in- 
formation that  it  should  stimulate  both 
thought  and  additional  studies,  particularly 
when  it  is  seen  in  the  perspective  of  police 
community  relations.  For  example,  the 
fact  that  1 1 percent  of  police  officers 
killed  during  1964-73  period  were  Negro 
implies  a significant  disproportion  when 
contrasted  with  the  comparative  percen- 
tages of  police  officers.  Each  page  of  this 


report  has  similar  stimulus,  including  such 
matters  as  the  days  of  the  week,  type  of 
police  duty,  hours  of  the  day,  and  types  of 
offenders  involved  in  police  killings.  This 
is,  in  a sense,  the  nadir  of  police  commun- 
ity relations,  and  its  counterpart  is  presen- 
ted in  the  Paul  Tagaki  article  entitled  “A 
Garrison  State  in  'Democratic'  Society” 
that  reviews  the  data  in  homicides  caused 
by  police. 

What  is  most  welcome,  generally,  in 
these  readings  is  the  relative  absence  of  the 
personal  anecdotal  "war  story”  reminis- 
cence, or  the  individual,  rhetorical  specula- 
tive musing  about  police  community  rela- 
tions that  has  marred  so  many  other  texts 
on  the  subject.  The  cliches  of  community 
relations,  the  tributes  to  individual  charis- 
matic police  chiefs,  and  ideological  argu- 
ments for  changes  in  police  practice  to  ac- 
commodate the  special  pleading  of  sub- 
groups in  society  are  all  excluded,  thank- 
fully, from  this  volume.  Even  the  few  de- 
scriptions of  specific  prop^ams  in  commun- 


ity relations  arc  terse,  provocative  and 
chosen  for  obvious  illustrative  purposes. 
They  even  describe  one  program  that  ap- 
parently failed,  and  clarify  its  weaknesses 
and  problems. 

—Charles  Bahn 

• • • 

Managing  Qimin^  Investigations.  By  Peter 
Bloch  and  Donald  R.  Wiedman.  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  (Government  Printing  Office:  Wash- 
ington. D.C).  145  pp.  $2.70. 

TTiis  "Prescriptive  Package”  belongs  on 
the  shelf  of  any  administrator  or  supervisor 
concerned  with  criminal  investigation. 
Literature  on  administration  of  the  investi- 
gative function  is  relatively  sparse,  and 
Man^ng  Criminal  Investigations  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  area. 

The  authors  cover  such  topics  as  “Man- 
agement to  Achieve  Results.”  "Strategic 
Management  Decisions."  and  “Tactical  De- 
cisions.” Examples  of  forms  and  checklists, 
including  management  systems  in  six  dc- 


High  Court  Curbs  Entrapment  Defense 


Continued  from  Page  1 
defendant  could  claim  entrapment  as  a 
defense.  However,  since  then,  two  other 
appeals  courts  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans  hacTriiled  that  when  government 
agents  supply  the  contraband,  conviction 
of  the  seller  is  forbidden. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  minority 
opinion  in  the  Hampton  case,  written  by 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  in  con- 
junction with  Justices  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  Potter  Stewart.  They  said:  "Where 
the  government's  agent  deliberately  sets-up 
the  accused  by  supplying  him  with  con- 
traband and  then  bringing  him  to  another 
agent  as  a potential  purchaser,  the  gov- 
ernment's role  has  passed  the  point  of 
toleration.  The  government  is  doing  no- 
thing less  than  buying  contraband  from 
itself  through  an  intermediary  and  jailing 
the  intermediary." 

Claiming  that  there  is  little  law  enforce- 
ment interest  "promoted  by  such  con- 
duct,” the  minority  opinion  contends 
that  such  an  action  "deliberately  entices 


Continued  from  Page  1 

need  for  project-by-project  approval  from 

state  planning  boards. 

In  addition,  LEAA's  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  evaluation  and  auditing  of 
local  plans  and  programs  would  be  tight- 
ened under  the  Kennedy  bill. 

These  two  sections  of  the  bill  have 
earned  the  special  criticism  of  LEAA 
Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde.  The 
Kennedy  legislation.  Velde  said,  could 
work  to  contravene  the  Crime  Control 
Act's  prohibition  against  the  Federal 
government  exercising  "direction,  supervi- 
sion, or  control  over  any  police  force  or 
any  other  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  agency  of  any  State  or  any  poli- 
tical subdivision  thereof." 

Velde  further  stated  that  Kennedy's 
recommendations  could  "effectively  eli- 
minate the  block  grant  concept  under 
which  the  LEAA  program  operates.  ’ 

While  both  the  Kennedy  and  Adminis- 
tration-supported bills  would  authorize  the 
same  funding  levels  for  LEAA  over  the 
course  of  the  rcauthorization  period  - 
a maximum  of  $4,225  billion  over  three 


an  individual  to  commit  a crime." 

The  dissenting  Justices  also  said:  "That 
the  accused  is  'predisposed'  cannot  possi- 
bly justify  the  action  of  government  of- 
ficials in  purposefully  creating  the  crime. 
No  one  would  suggest  to  jail  all  'predis- 
posed' individuals,  yet  that  is  precisely 
what  setups  like  the  instant  one  arc  in- 
tended to  accomplish.” 

The  clash  between  the  Justices  in  the 
Hampton  case  reflects  the  dispute  between 
two  conflicting  judicial  theories.  One 
contends  that  the  use  of  entrapment  as  a 
defense  should  be  reserved  for  defendants 
who  were  “innocents  ’ entrapped  by 
the  government.  The  other  states  that  the 
courts  should  be  allowed  to  overturn 
convictions  where  law  enforcement  has 
been  overzcalous  on  the  ground  that  a 
defendant’s  due  process  rights  to  funda- 
mental fairness  have  been  violated. 

In  the  past,  entrapment  evolved  as  a 
permissible  defense  by  which  a defendant 
could  be  released  if  the  goverment  was 
shown  to  have  instigated  the  criminal 


years  or  $6,825  billion  over  five  years  — 
much  of  the  similarity  ends  there.  The 
Ford  Administration  proposes  that  the 
Attorney  General  establish  an  Advisory 
Board  to  review  programs  for  LEAA 
grants.  Members  of  the  board  would  be 
selected  “from  among  persons  who  by  rea- 
son of  their  knowledge  and  expertise  in 
the  area  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  and  related  fields  are  well  qualified 
to  serve"  on  the  panel. 

The  name  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  — 
LEAA's  research  arm  — would  be  changed 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Law  and 
Justice,  and  the  power  to  appoint  the 
Institute’s  director  would  be  transferred 
from  the  LEAA  administrator  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

Beyond  these  modifications,  however, 
the  Administration's  legislative  proposals 
would,  in  essence,  reauthorize  LEAA  with 
a minimum  of  amendments  to  the  Crime 
Control  Act. 

Under  new  Senate  procedures,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee’s  decision  on  LEAA  must 
be  reported  to  the  full  Senate  by  May  15. 


aclion.  This  was  modified  when  the  courts 
tried  to  draw  a line,  as  the  latest  ruling 
pointed  out,  between  "the  trap  for  the 
unwary  innocent  and  the  trap  for  the  un- 
wary criminal.” 

Since  then,  there  have  been  numerous 
and  sometimes  contradictory  rulings  by  the 
lower  courts  on  the  extent  of  government 
involvement  in  setting-up  a crime  that 
would  allow  the  defendant  to  claim  en- 
trapment. 

Eventually,  a few  lower  courts  began  to 
rule  that  even  if  a defendant  was  not  en- 
titled to  cite  entrapment  as  an  unwary  in- 
nocent, government  involvement  in  arrang- 
ing a crime  could  sometimes  be  so  exten- 
sive that  it  would  be  fundamentally  un- 
fair to  convict  the  defendant. 

In  its  1973  Russell  case,  the  Court 
overruled  a lower  court  to  find  that  a de- 
fendant charged  with  selling  a drug  was  not 
entitled  to  the  entrapment  defense  merely 
because  a government  agent  had  given  him 
one  of  the  substances  necessary  to  man- 
ufacture the  drug. 

The  majority  in  that  case  focused  ort 
the  defendant's  supposed  “predisposition” 
to  commit  the  criminal  act.  It  also  found 
no  violation  of  fundamental  fairness. 

The  Rehnquist  opinion  in  the  latest 
ruling  said  that  the  Russell  decision  had 
“ruled  out  the  possibility  that  the  de- 
fense of  entrapment  could  ever  be  based 
on  government  misconduct”  where  there 
was  "predisposition.” 

In  the  second  rfiajority  opinion,  Powell 
wrote  that  he  and  Blackmun  did  not 
“understand”  Russell  or  other  previous 
cases  "to  have  gone  so  far.”  They  stated 
that  they  considered  the  Russell  decision 
to  bar  an  entrapment  defense  in  the 
Hampton  case. 

However,  they  added  that  they  were 
“unwilling”  to  conclude  that  “no  matter 
what  the  circumstances,  neither  due  pro- 
cess principles  nor  our  supervisory  power 
could  support  a ban  to  conviction  in  any 
case  where  the  Government  is  able  to  prove 
predisposition.” 

The  Hampton  case  did  produce  con- 
tradictory testimony  between  defense  and 
prosecution  witnesses  over  whether  the  in- 
former had  supplied  the  contraband. 
The  point  of  contention,  however,  was 
whether  Hampton  was  entitled  to  have  the 
jurors  instructed  that  he  was  declaring 
entrapment. 


partmenis  arc  included. 

Investigative  effectiveness  is  of  increas- 
ing concern,  chiefly  as  a result  of  the  re- 
cent Rand  Corporation  Report,  and  this 
manual  offers  numerous  alternatives  and 
approaches  which  focus  on  increasing  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency,  frequently  at  no 
additional  cost.  As  the  authors  note,  "Con- 
siderably more  study  and  discussion  is 
needed  on  various  aspects  of  managing 
criminal  investigation.”  This  manual  repre- 
sents a fine  start. 

-R.  H.  Ward 

Anti-Mug  Workshop 
Set  for  New  York 

A workshop  designed  to  instruct  citi- 
zens on  how  to  protect  themselves  from 
street  attacks  will  be  presented  on  June  2 
at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
in  New  York  City. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  college’s  Criminal 
Justice  Center  and  the  New  York  City 
Department  for  the  Aging,  the  “Muggings: 
Prevention  and  Survival  Workshop"  will 
feature  individuals  who  have  committed 
muggings  as  "guest  instructors.” 

The  principal  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
gram is  Police  Officer  Liddon  Griffith  of 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 
A~‘bTack  bcltliolder  In  karate,  GriffitlT 
has  gained  a national  reputation  in  re- 
cent years  as  a result  of  his  "mini-scif- 
defense  course  for  senior  citizens”  which 
he  has  given  to  thousands  of  seniors  in 
the  New  York  area. 

"We  should  stop  selling  our  senior  citi- 
zens short,”  Griffith  stated.  "This  course 
gives  the  elderly  a psychological  lift  and  a 
new  confidence  in  their  ability  to  protect 
themselves.” 

Griffith  docs  not  attempt  to  teach 
karate  or  any  other  physically  demanding 
procedure  to  his  students.  Most  of  his 
techniques  are  designed  to  use  the  mini- 
mum of  effort  to  get  the  maximum  re- 
sults. 

While  the  special  workshop  is  aimed 
primarily  at  older  citizens,  its  sponsors 
point  out  that  an  eighty-year-old  arthritic 
can  benefit  as  much  from  the  course  as 
a ninctcen-year-old  secretary.  They  add 
that  all  persons  concerned  about  street 
crime  are  inwted  to  attend. 

The  free  workshop  will  b^in  at  noon 
on  June  2 in  the  John  Jay  College  gym- 
nasium at  444  West  56th  Street.  For 
further  information,  call  Mike  Heavey  at 
(212)  247-1600. 


LEAA  Vote  Due  in  Congress 


New  Products  For 
Law  Enforcement 


products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  conuined  herein 
be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Uw  Enforcement  News. 


Items  about  new  or  modified 
formation  received  from 
should 

AUTO  ANTI-THEFT  DEVICE  - Fuel  Loc 
prevents  car  theft  by  cutting  off  the  en- 
gine’s fuel  supply  when  an  unauthorized 
person  attempts  to  operate  the  vehicle.  The 
thief  is  left  stranded  a short  distance  from 
where  the  car  was  originally  parked. 

Regular  operation  of  the  vehicle  is  facil- 
itated by  the  use  of  a hidden  switch  which 
deactivates  the  system.  Fuel  Loc  can 
be  used  on  all  12  volt  (DC)  ignitions  and 
may  be  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  anti-theft  devices. 

A deluxe  version  of  the  unit  locks  the 
ignition  system  as  well  as  shutting  down 
the  fuel  supply.  It  incorporates  a two- 
position  switch  which  allows  the  vehicle 
to  be  used  by  parking  or  service  attendants. 

Additional  details  are  available  from 
CAHS  Inc.,  550  South  Columbus  Avc., 
Dept.  M,  Mt.  Vernon,  NY  10550. 

• • • 

MULTIPLEX  SYSTEMS  — Receptors,  Inc. 
is  manufacturing  a new  family  of  com- 
puter-based Multiplex  systems  which  pro- 
vides communications,  computation  and 
display  functions  for  systems  such  as 
security,  fire  safety,  energy  management, 
remote  motor  center  supervision,  process 
monitoring  and  control,  oil  and  gas  field 
monitoring  and  alarm,  and  air  and  water 
quality  monitoring. 

Receptors  Scries  600  is  based  on  the  use 
of  a low  cost,  flexible  and  powerful  DEC 
LSI-II  Microcomputer  which,  when  com- 
bined with  available  communications,  con- 


trol and  software  options,  provides  a sys- 
tem that  is  custom-tailored  to  the  user’s 
needs. 

Communications  options  include  Re- 
ceptors' SSM-600  Signal  Stream  Multi- 
plexing System,  the  CPM-602  Command 
Polling  Multiplex  System,  and  Random 
Reporting  Multiplexing.  These  three  op- 
tions can  be  used  in  any  combination 
within  a single  system,  with  telephone, 
radio  and  wire  channels  used  as  the 
communications  medium. 

Display  options  available  with  the  new 
systems  include  Cathode  Ray  Terminals, 
with  or  without  graphics,  teletype  line 
printer,  annunciator  panels,  individual  in- 
dicators, and  special  map  displays. 

For  complete  information,  write  Re- 
ceptors Inc.,  4203  Spencer  Street,  Tor- 
rance, CA  90503. 

* * • 

SOLID  STATE  BURGLAR  ALARM 
TRANSMITTERS  - Said  to  be  the  most 
versatile  McCulloh  transmitten  yet  de- 
veloped, Morse’s  new  SST  group  includes 
grade  A and  B transmitters,  a SCANS 
nonsupervised  combination  transmitter  and 


a holdup  transmitter. 

The  series  features  a binaiy  code  sys- 
tem, selectible  round  closing  sequence, 
sclcctiblc  operational  mode,  double  loop 
batteries,  integrated  bell  control  relay  and 
optional  plug  in  telephone  line  hold-out 
and  exit  delay  modules. 

Housed  in  key-locked  16-gaugc  steel 
cabinets  with  continuous  hinged  door 
covers,  the  transmitters  provide  a 12-in- 
put  “Terminal  Strip”  optional  shunt 
controls,  local  bell  relays  and  central  office 


telephone  lines,  choice  of  three  operating 
modes  and  choice  of  cither  one  or  two 
round  closing. 

Additional  information  and  a new 
112-page  catalog  is  available  from  Morse 
Produas  Mfg.,  12960  Bradley  Avenue, 
Sylmar,  CA  91342. 

• • • 

EMERGENCY  DRIVING  FILM  - “Am- 
bulance Run”  is  a 16mm  color/sound  film 
that  teaches  ambulance  drivers  and  other 
emergency  vehicle  operators  how  to  cope 
with  the  heavier  and  more  congested  traf- 
fic on  the  nation’s  streets  and  highways. 
It  stresses  the  necessity  of  pre-checks 
prior  to  the  run:  emergency  gear  in  place 
and  tied  down;  seat  belts,  instruments, 
brakes,  tires,  radio,  siren  and  horns  in 
good  working  order. 

The  film  also  illustrates  how  pra«ice  on 
maneuvering,  steering,  skidding,  stopping, 
backing  up  and  proper  speed  can  help 
reduce  the  incidence  of  accidents  in  emer- 
gency driving. 

For  details  and  price,  contact:  Film 
Communicators,  11136  Weddngton  St., 
No.  Hollywood,  CA  91601.  Telephone: 
(213)  766-3747. 

• • • 

TRAINING  FILMS  — “Probable  Cause: 
Search  and  Seizure”  is  a 25  minute  film 
that  deals  with  the  complex  and  con- 
troversial aspects  of  conducting  searches 
and  making  arrests,  both  with  and  with- 
out warrants.  Designed  for  all  levels  of  law 
enforcement  and  college  criminal  justice 
departments,  the  film  and  its  associated 
manuals  attempt  to  make  every  officer 
aware  of  the  difference  between  acting  on 
hunches  as  compared  to  a bona  fide 
probable  cause  situation. 

“Tarnished  Badge”  shows  the  downfall 
of  an  experienced  sergeant  who  succumbs 
to  the  temptations  of  corruption.  The  25 
minute  film  is  designed  to  provide  dis- 
cussion and  develop  positive  attitudes  on 
the  subject  of  police  integrity,  it  comes 
with  an  associated  manual. 

Both  films  were  produced  by  Keyes/ 
Hardin  Productions  Inc.  and  Woroner  Inc. 
and  have  a selling  price  of  $360  each  or 
can  be  rented  for  $50  each.  For  additional 
information  contact:  Motorola  Telcpro- 
grams  Inc.,  Suite  26.  4825  N.  Scott  St.. 
Schiller  Park.  IL  60176.  (312)  671-1565. 


Criminal  Justice  Administrators 
Gather  at  Washington  Meeting 


A number  of  criminal  justice  profes- 
sionals participated  in  the  Section  on 
Criminal  Justice  Adntinistration  at  the  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  April  19-22.  Over  2,000  of 
ASPA’s  15,000  members  attended  the 
conference  including  a substantial  repre- 
sentation from  the  500  members  of  the 
criminal  justice  section. 

Among  those  participating  on  the 
various  criminal  justice  panels  were  Patrick 
V Murphy.  President  of  the  Police  Found- 
ation and  former  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner;  former  Watergate  Special 
Prosecutor  Hcnr>-  Ruth;  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Corrections  Benjamin 
Ward;  and  former  LEAA  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator Charles  Work.  The  section’s  general 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Gerhard 
O.W.  Mueller,  (^licf  of  the  Crime  Pre- 
vention and  Criminal  Justice  Section  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  spoke  on  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  crime  control. 

The  criminal  justice  section  presented 
annual  awards  to  five  individuals.  Professor 
Robert  Martinson  of  the  City  College  of 
New  York  was  honored  for  his  recent 
work  on  the  evaluation  of  correctional 
programs.  Professor  George  Killinger.  Dir- 
ector of  the  Criminal  Justice  Progr.im  at 
Sam  Houston  State  University  in  Hunts- 
ville. Texas,  was  cited  for  developing  one 
of  the  major  programs  in  the  field.  Profes- 
sor Georgette  Sandler  of  York  College  in 
New  York  City  was  recognized  for  her 
efforts  in  connection  with  LEAA’s  team 
policing  program.  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
President  of  the  Institute  on  Law  and 
Social  Research  in  Washington.  D.C., 
was  honored  for  the  development  of  the 
Prosecutor  Management  Information  Sys- 
tem (PROMIS).  An  additional  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Ms.  Catherine  Milton. 


formerly  of  the  Police  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  for  her  work  on  women  in 
policing. 

Dr.  Lou  Mayo  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
of  LEAA  was  installed  as  section  chairman 
for  the  coming  year  succeeding  Dr.  William 
Jones  of  Georgia  State  University.  ASPA’s 
new  president  is  Dr.  Ncsta  M.  Gallas. 
Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Studies  at  the 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
New  York  City.  Although  Dr.  Gallas  is 
the  first  woman  to  head  ASPA  in  its  40 
year  history,  she  is  not  the  first  president 
to  have  an  affiliation  with  criminal  justice. 
That  honor  belongs  to  Donald  C.  Stone. 
Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Public  and  International  Affairs  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  who  headed  the 
society  in  1950-51.  Dean  Stone,  who  was 
in  attendance,  began  his  distinguished 
career  as  a Director  of  Research  for  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  criminal  justice  section  plans  to 
present  a number  of  programs  at  ASPA 
regional  meetings  which  will  be  held  in 
various  locations  throughout  the  next 
year. 

Persons  interested  in  further  infor- 
mation or  membership  in  the  Section  on 
Criminal  Justice,  may  write  to;  SCJA, 
American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration, 1225  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W., 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

-Thomas  Reppetto 


WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Law  Enforcement  News  invites  its 
readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  con- 
tributions should  be  sent  to  the  editor. 
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Crime  and  Politics:  Where  the  Candidates  Stand  in  1976 


Oindnucd  from  Page  9 
possible  deterrent.”  Jackson  said.  He  si%- 
gests  that  capital  punishment  be  reserved 
for  the  killing  of  police  officers  and  pri- 
son guards,  and  for  kidnappings  which 
result  in  the  death  of  the  victim  and  for 
certain  terrorist  acts. 

• # • 

Frank  Church 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  strong  on 
civil  liberties,  so  much  so  that  a pamphlet 
containing  his  criminal  justice  policies  is 
entitled  ‘‘Frank  Church  on  Civil  Liberties.” 
The  candidate’s  proposals  regarding  law 
enforcement  are  vague  at  best. 

Church  is  opposed  to  "the  repressive 
measures”  of  S.l's  criminal  code  reform, 
and  “FBI  harrassment  of  innocent  citi- 
zens” as  well  as  "unlawful  monitoring  of 
messages  mailed  or  cabled  by  American 
citizens.” 

The  candidate  fears  the  implementation 
of  a 1984-type  of  government  through 
ovcrly-efficient  law  enforcement  methods. 


“1  don't  know  whether  Big  Brother  Gov- 
ernment waits  for  us.  as  we  enter  the  third 
century  of  our  Republic.”  Church  told  the 
Senate  last  year.  Brother  may  still 

be  the  fictional  figment  of  an  Orwellian 
imagination,  but  the  electronic  hardware 
to  sustain  his  rule  exists  in  American 
Government  today.  It  has  already  been  in- 
vented. It  has  been  built.  And  it  is  in  use." 

Church  contends  that  “The  foremost 
example  of  lawful  conduct  must  come 
from  the  top."  But  he  offers  no  specific 
proposals  on  how  his  “example”  will  be 
disseminated. 

• • • 

The  Republicans 

Gerald  Ford 

The  incumbent  must  run  on  his  record 
as  far  as  criminal  justice  issues  are  con- 
cerned. Ford’s  campaign  statements  assert 
that  the  Federal  government  must  “proride 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  state 
and  local  governments  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.”  However,  early  this  year. 


the  President  proposed  a $102.7  million 
cut  in  LEAA's  budget  for  fiscal  1977. 

Ford’s  LEAA  funding  decreases  include 
substantial  cuts  in  both  block  and  dis- 
cretionary grant  programs,  the  elimination 
of  LEEP,  and  a decrease  in  funding  for  the 
new  programs  under  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Act  of  1974.  On  the 
other  hand.  Ford's  budget  provides  in- 
creases for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  for  a few  Justice  Department  divisions. 

The  President's  most  recent  criminal 
justice  action  came  last  month  when  he 
asked  Congress  to  enact  an  "aggressive" 
new  program  to  combat  illegal  narcotics. 
Calling  growing  drug  abuse  “a  clear  and 
present  threat  to  the  health  and  future  of 
our  nation,"  the  President  proposed  min- 
imum mandatory  sentences  for  drug 
traffickers. 

Other  aspects  of  the  incumbent’s  drug 
policy  include:  enabling  judges  to  deny 
bail  for  alledgcd  drug  traffickers  in  cer- 
tain cases;  approving  a treaty  for  the  in- 


ternational control  of  synthetic  dn^s;  and 
a tax-enforcement  program  aimed  at  high- 
level  dr\^  traffickers.  The  President  has 
also  established  two  new  cabinet  commit- 
tees; one  would  deal  with  law  enforcement 
and  the  other  would  focus  on  drug  abuse 
prevention,  treatment  and  rebabilitation. 

Ford’s  campaign  paper  on  crime  calls 
for  the  authorization  of  “substantial  new 
federal  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments.” In  a related  action,  he  would  ex- 
tend LEAA  for  another  five  years  to 
enable  the  agency  to  "continue  the  success- 
ful High  Impact  Program.”  That  project 
was  recently  called  a total  failure  by  some 
criminal  justice  researchers. 

The  President’s  gun  control  policy 
would  “prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  so-called  'Saturday  Night  Specials’  in  the 
United  States."  Ford  also  advocates  the 
establishment  of  specific  sentences  for 
persons  convicted  of  “a  violent  Federal 
CTime." 

The  incumbent  supports  the  S.l  Crim- 
inal Justice  Reform  Act  because  it  “would 
provide  a Uniform  code  covering  every  a.s- 
pcct  of  criminal  law." 

• • « 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  former  Governor  of  California 
seems  to  be  focusing  his  campaign  almost 
entirely  on  the  economy  and  on  foreign 
policy-  After  numerous  calls  to  various 
Reagan  campaign  headquarters,  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
criminal  justice  policy  statement  wa.s  a 
copy  of  the  candidate  s March  television 
address  and  a one-paragraph  tract  on  gun 
control. 

Reagan’s  nationwide  March  speech  con- 
tains only  one  statement  that  relates  to 
criminal  justice  and  it  too  deals  with  the 
gun  issue.  “!  don't  think  that  making  it 
difficult  for  law  abiding  citizens  to  obtain 
guns  will  lower  the  crime  rate,"  Reagan 
said. 

Like  Wallace,  he  is  concerned  with  the 
Constitutional  right  of  citizens  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  The  former'  Governor  sums  up 
his  "practical”  gun  control  policy  in  a 
single  sentence:  “Anyone  convicted  of  hav- 
ing a gun  is  his  possession  while  he  com- 
mitted a crime;  add  five  to  15  years  to 
the  prison  sentence.” 

It  is  possible  that  Reagan  feels  that 
his  conservative  label  suggests  that  he 
is  fully  behind  law  enforcement,  because 
his  specific  views  on  crime  are  virtually 
non<xistent. 

• • • 

While  crime  continues  to  be  a major  is- 
sue as  far  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
cerned. most  of  the  candidates  arc  devoting 
mere  rhetoric  and  cliches  to  the  problem. 
Hopefully,  when  the  field  is  narrowed 
down  to  two  major  candidates,  a clearer 
crime  policy  picture  will  emerge  so  that  the 
criminal  justice  community  can  determine 
which  candidate  will  best  support  its  in- 
terests. 

NY  Legislature  OKs 
Police  ‘Heart  Bill’ 


If  you  care  about  your  family 
you  don’t  show  it... 


n.  3.  C.  D.“Silent  Partner”  vest  is  out  of  sight . . . 
protecting  him  from  the  vast  majority 
of  handgun  threats! 


Soft  body  armor  used  to  be  thick,  bulky, 
conspicuous  and  extremely  uncomfortable 
in  warm  weather.  But  recent  breakthroughs 
in  ballistic  materials  research  have  led  to 
the  development  of  new,  light  weight  armor 
offering  protection  to  a degree  that  would 
have  seemed  impossible  a few  years  ago. 
p.a.c.a.  "Silent  Partner"  protective  vests 
are  light  and  comfortable,  offering  full 
maneuverability,  yet  they  protect  against 
the  vast  majority  of  handguns  encountered 
in  routine  police  work.  Unlike  most  protec- 
tive vests  which  provide  only  front  and  back 
coverage  p.a.c.a.  "Silent  Partners"  provide 


full  upper-torso  coverage.  In  addition  to 
front  and  back,  they  protect  the  sides  where 
approximately  1 out  of  every  6 hits  lodge, 
p.a.c.a.  "Silent  Partner"  vests  are  made  of 
specially  vrtiven  KEVLAR®  which  is  lighter 
than  nylon  but  stronger  than  steel.  They 
stop  bullets  (as  shown  below)  and  also 
effectively  deter  knife  slashes  and  stabs, 
p.a.c.a.  protective  armor  is  designed  and 
manufactured  by  experts  having  many  years 
of  experience  in  providing  body  armor  to 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces.  All  p.a.c.a. 
armor  conforms  to  the  highest  standards 
stipulated  by  the  Government. 


p.a  c.a 

"Slletil  Partner” 
IModalJ 
Kavtar(R)  10  ply 
Approximslely  lbs 
Price— 4139  00 


“Silent  Partner" 
Model  O 
KevUr(R)1Spty 
Approximately  * lbs 
Price— $159  00 
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3.C.3 


Full  upper-torso  covtrago_|,Q„(  jjgtgs  and 
back — approximately  575  square  inches  of 
coverage  as  opposed  to  about  336  square 
inches  in  many  other  vests. 

Only  V4  inch  thick  j). 

Light  weight. 

Soft,  floziblo  unrostricted  manouvorabillty. 
ComforUulo  throughout  full  tour  of  duty. 
Good  fit  assured  choice  of  seven  sizes. 
Incon$plcuous_^ga,  under  your  uniform 
Adjusts  to  body  ijw  velcro*  fastener  tape 
Washable  outofshol!  (carrier). 

Extra  outofsholls  available  gj 


PROTECTIVE  APPAREL  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

333  SYLVAN  AVENUE,  ENGLEWOOD  CUFFS.  NJ  07632  (201)871-0100 


Dr.ilcr 

inquiries 

invited. 


KEVLARSi— E I.  duPonl  deNemouro  and  Company  Velcro*— Velcro  Brand  Faaienirio  Syaiem 


Madeof  KEVLARS  as  opposed  to  ballistic 
nylon  • Absorbs  more  of  the  blunt  trauma. 

• More  comfortable  in  warm  weather. 

• Approx,  half  the  thickness  and  weight 
for  the  same  protection. 

IMPORTAMT  manuliclurer  tiM  relied 

upon  end  will,  upon  reQueti.  Turnteh  ihe 
most  receni  test  dale  complied  by  the 
United  Steles  Oepertmenl  ot  -Justice  re- 
laiing  lo  me  use  ol  KEVLAR9  es  e bellltiie 
deterrent.  No  eleim  Is  mede  by  me  menu- 
lecturer  ai  to  me  ability  ot  the  garment  to 
deter  or  atop  any  projeelUe  other  man  «s 
shown  In  such  results 

No  elBlm  Is  made  regarding  the  prevention 
ol  miurlea  auaiained  irom  any  blunt  ireurtia 
arlaing  oul  ol  the  cmpeei  of  the  projectile 
on  the  garment 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
information  on  other  protective  vests 

Prices  subject  lo  change  w.ihoui  ooiiee. 


Despite  the  opposition  of  New  York 
City  Mayor  Abraham  Bcamc.  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  has  given  approval 
to  a bill  which  would  put  into  law  the  pre- 
sumption that  a New  York  City  police  or 
fire  officer’s  heart  disease  is  job-related  and 
thus  entitles  the  officer  to  disability  pay. 

The  legislation,  adopted  by  .-.  lopsided 
113-22  margin,  was  the  object  of  a con- 
certed lobbying  effort  by  police  and  fire 


unions. 


